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The Romance of a Poor Young Man 


BY OOTAVE FEUILLET. 


SURSUM CORDA—LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. 


PaRIs, April 20, 185—. 


Tuts is the second night I have passed in this wretched chamber, 
gazing with vacant eyes into’ the empty fireplace, listening unconscious- 
ly to the noises in the street, a feeling more lonely in this great city, 
more desolate and despairing than the shipwrecked mariner on his 
piece of plank in mid-ocean. Away with this weakness! I will look 
my destiny in the face, and thus deprive it of its spectral air! 

I will aiso open my heart to 
the only confidant whose pity 
will. not, offend.me, to this last 
friend. whom I see in my look. - 
ing-glass..- 1; will write my 
thoughts, and my life, not with . 
a puerile minuteness, but. with- 
out any serious omission, and 
especially without falsehood. 

I will love this journal; it shall 
be like a fraternal echo which 
shall delude my solitude, and it 
shall be at the same time a 
second conscience, warning me 
to. do nothing of which I can- 
not write with a firm hand. 

T now recall. with a sad ea- 
gerness a thousand incidents in 
my life, the ‘meaning of which 
T should have understood long 
ago, had not. my eyes been shut 
by filial respect, and the indif- 
ference of a happy idleness. 
The constant and profound 
melancholy of my mother is 
explained to me; I- also under- 
stand her distaste of the world 
and her simple dress, the object 
of so much raillery and even 
anger on’ my father’s part: 
“You look like @ servant,” he 
once said to her. 

Our domestic’ life was often 
disturbed by serious disputes 
between my father and mother, 
though I was never an actual 
witness of them.” His irritated 
and imperious ‘tones, and my 
mother’s supplicating voice in 
reply, and her stifled sobs, 
were all { could hear. 

I attributed these quarrels to 
my father’s violent and fruit- 
less efforts to reawaken in my 
mother a ‘taste for scenes of 
gayety and display which she 
had once loved as much as one 
of her gentle nature could love 
‘them, but into which she ac- 
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MARGUERITE, WITH VEHEMENCE, ‘‘ YOU WH 
HAV BRIBED THIS MAN—OR. CHILD—TO IMPRISON US IN THIS TOWER,” 


companied my father with more and more. repugnance, After 
each of these disputes my father seldom failed to buy some beautiful 
article of jewelry, which my mother, would. find placed under her 
napkin at table, but which’she neyer wore. One day in the middle of 
winter she received from Paris a large box of jewels; sbe thanked my 
father for the gift with great warmth, but when he had left the room, 
I saw her clasp her hands with a look of utter despair. 

During my childhood and early growth Z had great respect but 
little affection for my father. I knew only the gloomy side of his 
character; it was that only which he exhibited in private life, for which 
he was s0 little fitted. But when I was old enough to go with him into 
society, I was surprised and delighted to find him a totally different 
being, whose existence I had not suspected. It seemed as if he were 
under some spell when at home;.once outside the wallsiof our old. cha- 
teau, his face would light up,his chest would expand, and be was young 
again, “Come, Maximilian,” he would say, “now for a gallop!” 

And he would, dash gayly 

forward, with joyous shouts. 

His boyish enthusiasm, his 
witty fancies, charmed my 
young heart, and I often 
wished to ‘be able to. carry 
a porticn of. our happiness 
to. my poor mother, forgot- 
ten in her chamber corner. 

The love I began to,.feel for 
my father became most -enthu- 
siastic admiration, when I saw 
him in the gay world, wheth- 
er hunting, driving, at balls, 
or dinner parties, his finished 
elegance and. polished | wit 

-.made him shine on all oc- 
czsions. 1% Bad : 

An admirable horseman, a 
skillful. player, a brilliant. talk- 
er, courageous amd.open-hand-, 
ed, I looked upon him. as a 
perfect. type of manly. grace 
and chivalry. .He called him- 
self with a. bitter smile,.“ the 
last. gentleman,” . Such was my 
father in society; at,,our own 
fireside, my mother and I his 
sole companions, he . was. a 
restless, stern, and passionate, 
old man, : — 

The. transports of anger that 
my father displayed towards 
one so gentle and delicate as 
my mother, would have shock- 
ed me, had they not been fol- 
lowed ‘by redoubled, tendern 
and the affectionate attentio 
of. which I. have, already spo- 
ken. Justified in my eyes by 

_ these tokens of repentance, my 
father seemed to me a man 
whosé natural good-temper was 
exasperated by an obstinate 
and systematic opposition to 

: his tastes and prejudices. I 

3 believed .my mother af- 
flicted with some -nervous. 
disease; my father bed iny 
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timated as much to me, though with a reserve 
which I respected. 

I could not so clearly define to myself the 
sentiment with which my mother regarded my 
father. She would gaze on him with an ex- 
pression of severity and reproach, but an in- 
stant afterward her beautiful eyes would mois- 
ten, her sweet face would wear a Tok of the 
tenderest devotion. 

My mother was married at fifteen, and I was 
in my twenty-second year when my sister, my 
poor Helen, was born. One morning a short 
time after her birth, my. father came to ihe 
from my mother’s sick room with an anxious 
countenance and beckoned me to follow him 
into the garden. After taking two or three 
turns up and down in silence, he stopped sud- 


. denly and addressed me : 


‘* Maximilian ! your mother grows more and 
more peculiar !” 

‘She is-a great sufferer, dear father.” 

‘*¥es, doubtless, but she has now taken a 
strange whim; she wishes you to commence 
the study of law.” 

**Study law! How’can my mother wish me, 
with my birth and position, to go to school 
again! That would be ridiculous.” 

‘*T agree with you,” said my father, coldly ; 
but your mother is ill, that is all.” 

-I was a coxcomb, proud of my name, of my 
importance, and my success in society, but I 
adored my mother, betweén whom and myself 
there existed the warmest sympathy, and I went 
at once to assure her of my compliance with her 
wishes. She thanked me with a sad smile, and 
made me kiss my sister who was sleeping in her 
lap. 
We lived only half a league from Grenoble; 
Teould therefore attend the Law School there 
without leaving home. My mother questioned 
me daily about my progress in my studies with 
such persevering and intense interest, that I was 
forced to ask myself if there was not something 
at the bottom of this extraordinary proposition 
more than the fancy of asick, nervous woman ; 
if possibly my father’s aversion to all business 
matters had not caused some loss of fortune, 
or at least some confusion in our affairs, which 
my mother hoped I might repair through my 
legal knowledge and business habits, "This sus- 
picion daily grew stronger; I now recollected 
hearing my father lament bitterly the losses he 
sustained at the time of the revolution, but 
such coniplaints had ceased long ago ; I thought 
them quite unjustifiable at the time, for our 
fortune seemed to me most ample, The old 
chateau in which we lived, near Grenoble, had 
descended from father toson, and was the boast 
of the country. My father and I often hunted 
the whole day, without quitting our own 

Our stables were very extensive and 


grounds. 
always filled with fine horses, of which my | 


father was as pepe as he was passionately fon 
We had besides an elegant hotel in Paris on the 
Boulevard des Capucins, in which a suite of 
yon were kept solely for our own use. 
ur table was always served with every delicacy, 
and nothing in our establishment gave the least 
indication of expediency even, much less of 


poverty. howat ie 

Not long after this my mother’s health began 
surely but almost pes tas ad to decline. 
Her character changed strangely ; instead of 
her former angelic sweetness, she became bitter 


and ve; I could not leave the chateau 

without my absence cea made the subject of 

aggre sarcastic and painful comment. My father, | 
was as little spared as myself, bore these at- 


tacks very patiently, but they had the effect of 
causing him to nd less time at home than for- 
merly. He evidently felt the need of constant 
diversion, and he always desired me to accom- 
pany him. My love of pleasure, the ardor of 
my youth, and above the weakness of my 
heart, made me yield to him @ too ready com- 
pliance. ; : “ : > 
One day in September, 185, my father and 
I went to see. the races, which were to take 
lace a short distance from the chateau. He 
d several horses entered to run on that day, 
and we went early in the morning and break- 
fasted on the course. Towards the middle of 


the day I was met, as I galloped backward and 
forward on the turf to watch the race, by one 
of our servants, who said he had been seeking 
me for half an hour; that imy father had al- 
ready gone home, whither he desired me to 
follow him without delay.  ‘* What has hap- 
pened? tell me in heaven’s name!” said I. 

‘“*T believe madame is much worse,” replied 
the man. 

On hearing this, I rode homeward like one 
distracted. 

When I reached the chateau I saw my sister 
playing by herself on the turf in the large 
court. She ran up to me as [ dismounted from 
my horse, and as she kissed me, said with a 
mysterious but merry air : 

‘*The Cure has come.” 


I hastened into the house, where, however, I | 


could not perceive any unusual bustle or con- 
fusion, and ascended the staircase with all 
speed. As I entered the dressing-room com- 
municating with my mother’s chamber, the 
door opened softly and my father came out. 
His face was very pale and his lips trembled. 

‘‘ Maximilian,” said he, without raising his 
eyes, ‘‘ your mother asks for you.” I-wished 
to question him, but he motioned me away, 
and approached a window as if to look out. 

Tentered my mother’s room, and found her 
reclining on the sofa with her eyes .closed, 
while one arm hung motionless by her side. 
Her face was very pale, but it had suddenly re- 
gained all the exquisite sweetness and delicate 
beauty of which her extreme. suffering had 
lately deprived it. The Angel of Death al- 
ready overshadowed her with his wings. 

I fell on my knees beside her. She opened 
her eyes, and raising her head with great diffi- 
culty, fixed upon mea long, tenderlook. Then 
in a s¢arcely audible voice she breathed these 
broken words: ‘‘ Poor child—I am. leaving 
thee—but do not weep. Thou hast left me 
alone all this time; but I have been so unkind! 
We shall meet again, my son—we shall then 
understand each other. Remind thy father of 
what he promised me. Be thou strong in the 
battle of life, but 
She sank back exhausted for a moment, then 
rousing herself with an effort, raised her finger 
and looking earnestly at me, said: ‘‘ Thy 
sister!” 

Her blue eyes closed; suddenly st 
them, she threw her arms upward. I uttere 


a piercing cry, and my father rushed into the 


room, but only to clasp with choking sobs, her 
lifeless body to his bosom. 


‘Several weeks later my father desired me, 


in obedience to the last wishes of her whom 
we so bitterly mourned, to set out om my 


travels. I quitted France and commenced the 
wandering life I have led up to this day. | 


During a year’s absence I often longed to re- 
turn home, but my father had fixed the exact 
time of my travels, and I had been taught to 
regard his wishes. w- 

is letters were affectionate, but brief, and 
had never expressed the least impatience for 
my return. I was therefore greatly alarmed to 
find, on disembarking at Marseilles, | 
months ago, several letters from my father, re- 
calling me home with feverish haste. 

It was a gloomy night im February, when I 
Saw once more the massive walls of our old 
chateau. A bitter, freezing north wind blew 
at intervals, and flakes of sleeting snow fell 

the wet ground with a sad feeble sound 

the dead leaves of autumn. On enterin 

the ard, I saw a shadow against one 
the windows of the large saloon, which had 
not been used for sofae months previous to 
my mother’s death. I entered quickly ; on 
seeing me, my father uttered a low exclama- 
tion, then me to his breast, and I felt 
his 7 ey beat 4 rs . *’ * - wf rsa 

““ art frozen, my poor child,” said he, 
addressing me in the second person, contrary 
to his usual custom. ‘Warm thyself. This 
room is'cold, but Iprefer it to all the others; 
one can at least breathe here.” Oe 

‘‘ How is your health, dear father?’’ 

“Tolerable, as thou seest.” And leaving 
me near the fire-place of this immense room, 


rdon those who are weak.” | 


two | took 


which two or three wax candles barely lighted, 
he recommenced the walk which I had ap- 
parently interrupted. 
This strange reception filled me with alarm, 
and T gazed anxiously at my father. 

** Hast thou seen my horses?” said he sud- 
denly, without checking his footsteps. 

“Father!” 

‘Ah! true, thou hast but just arrived.” 
After a pause he resumed, “Maximilian, I 
wish to speak to you.’”’ 

**T am listening to you, father.” 

‘He seemed not to hear me, but paced up 
and down the room, repeating at intervals, ‘‘I 
wish to speak to you, my son.” 

At length, passing hishand over his head, 
he sighed heavily, and, seating himself ab- 
ruptly, motioned me to a chair opposite. 
Then as if he wished to speak, but lacked the 
courage.*to do so, his eyes sought mine with 
an expression of anguish, humility, and sup- 
plication, which, ina man as proud as my 
father, touched me deeply. I could not but 
feel that whatever faults he had committed, 
the confession of which.was so painful, he had 
fully expiated them. Suddenly his eyes 
lost all expression, he grasped my arm, rose 
from his seat, and then fell heavily forward on 
the carpet. He was dead. 

The heart does not reason nor calculate ; it 
divines. I now understood the whole: one 
moment had sufficed to reveal to me without a 
word of explanation, by an irresistible ray of 
light, this fatal truth, which a thousand in. 
cidents repeated under my eyes every day for 
twenty years, had not made me suspect. 

I knew that we were ruined, that the storm 
would soon burst over my head. Well! I am 
certain that my father could not have been 
more bitterly wept had he left "me, loaded 
with fortune’s favors. To my deep sorrow 
was added a feeling of profound pity; I saw 
constantly before me that look of supplication 
and humiliation; I was in despair at not hav- 
ing been. able to speak one word of consolation 
to that broken heart, and I cried wildly to him 
who could no longer hear, ‘‘I forgive you! I 
forgive you!” 

As well as I could conjecture, my father 
promised my mother in their last sad inter. 
view to sell the greater part of his property, 
and to pay the enormous load of debt he had 
contracted, having spent much more than his 


‘income, for many years past, and to live on 


the remainder whatever it might be. M. 
father had kept his promise so far as to se 
the timber, and a portion of his landed estate ; 
but only an inconsiderable debt was paid with 
the proceeds ; once the possessor of so large a 
sum of ready money he could not resist the 
fatal temptations of the Bourse ;. his stock spec- 
ulations proved disastrous, and thus his ruin was 
complete. . : 

T have not yet sounded the depths of misery 
into which we are plunged. I fell ill the next 
week after my father’s death, and recovered 
barely in time to leave our old hereditary 
chateau before a stranger, one of the creditors, 
ion, Fortunately for me an old 
friend of my mother, a notary living at Paris, 
and who formerly had charge of our affairs, 
came forward and offered to undertake the 
task of liquidation. I placed the matter in 
his hands, giving him unconditional power to 
act, and I suppose his labors are naelaaiis. 
As soon as I reached Paris yesterday, L went 
to see him, but he had gone into the country 
and will not return till to-morrow. Suspense 
is hard to bear; these two days have been long 
and weary. It would have astonished me to 
be told ten years ago that this old notary 
whose formal and precise angnege amused my’ 
farther and me so greatly, would be, one day, 
ic" of oracle from whom I was to learn my 

ny. 
I aes tried to cherish no false hopes; I 
have calculated that when all. the debts are 


paid there will remain a hundred and twenty, © 


or a hundred and fifty thousand francs.’ It is 
impossible that out of a fortune of five millions 
of francs there will not be at least this small 


sum left, I will take ten thousand francs for 
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my portion and will go to seek my fortune 
in the United States, leaving the rest for my 
little sister. 

I will write no longer to-night. But my 
sad occupation has restored my calmness 
somewhat, depressing as may have been the 
incidents I have recalled. 


To labor is certainly a divine law, since la- 
bor brings contentment with it; yet man 
loves it not, and while each day he enjoys the 
good it brings, each day he goes to it with the 
same repugnance. There is some strange and 
mysterious contradiction in this, as if we felt 
at once that it is a penalty imposed on us- 
while we acknowledged the divine and pater, 
nal character ot the Judge, 


Thursday. 

On awaking this morning the servant handed 
me a letter from the old notary, M. Laubepin. 
It contained an invitation to dinner, when he 
would inform me of his progress in settling 
my affairs, and ended by begging my pardon 
for the liberty he took. This circumspection 
augurs ill for me. 

In order to pass away the time till the hour 
fixed for dinner, I went to the convent where 
my sister is, and took her out for a walk. The 
child knows nothing of our misfortunes, our 
ruin. She has been indulging various costly 
whims in the course of the day. She has 
bought a large supply of gloves, of rose-col- 
ored paper, bon-bons for her friends, essences, 
and wonderful soaps, all Heid useful things, 
doubtless, but less essential than a good din- 
. ner! 

At six o’clock I reached M. Laubepin’s house 
in the Rue Cassetta. I do not know our old 
friend’s age, but I do not remember him look- 
ing otherwise than he did to-day ; tall, but 
slightly bent, his white hair carelessly 
brushed, a clear, piercing eye, looking out 
from under thick black eyebrows, and 
a physique both vigorous and refined. 
His dress is always the same; a black 
coat of some antique fashion, a professional 
white cravat, with an old family diamond pin 
in his bosom, are the external signs of a method- 
ical, grave mind, and a lover of traditions. The 
old gentleman was awaiting me at the open 
door of his little parlor; with a low bow he 
took my hand lightly between two fingers and 
led me up to an old lady who was standing in 
front of the fireplace, and said gravely and em- 
phatically : ‘‘ The Marquis de Champcey d’Hau- 
terive!” then turning toward me, in a humbler 
voice, said: ‘‘Madame Laubepin.” There was 
a moment’s embarrassed silence after we were 
seated. I had supposed he would at once open 
our business matters; seeing he ag Wg the 
communication, I concluded it must still 
more disagreeable for me to hear than I had 
expected. This idea was confirmed by the 
compassionate glances of Madame Laubepin, 
while in the keen looks with which the notary 
regarded me, I thought I could detect a spice 


of malice. I now remembered hearing my 
father call the polite, respectful 7 £ Jaco- 
i im of 


bin at heart, and I pactober | 
gratifying his secret antipathy to the nobility 
by provoning the torture of suspense of one of 
that hated class. This thought roused my pride 
~ of rank, and determining to hide my suffering 
under lightness of spe I addressed M. Lau- 
bepin. . 

‘‘ Why did you leave your house in the Place 
des Petits Peres? I am surprised, Monsieur 
Laubepin. I could never have believed you 
‘would forsake the dear place!” . 

‘Tt is an act of disloyalty pre ea of my 
age, Monsieur le Marquis, but when I gave up 
my profession, I thought it best to give up my 
office also,” replied M. Laubepin. 

‘* What! have you retired from active life?” 
T demanded. 

‘Yes, M. le Marquis; from all oublic and 
official business, but. there are several honorable 
and:-influential families whose’ confidence I 
have had the honor to obtain during a practice 
of forty-five years, who will seek my advice in 


all delicate and private matters, and, I may add, 
they seldom regret following it.” 

As M. Laubepin finished rendering himself 
this just praise an old servant announced the 
dinner. I had the honor of conducting Mad- 
ame Laubepin to the table. The conversation 


-| during dinner was upon the most trivial topics, 


but M. Laubepin frequently looked at me with 
the same equivocal expression, and whenever 
Madame Laubepin addressed me, it was in the 
sorrowful, pitying tone so often used in a sick- 
room. 

At length we rose from table, and the old no- 
tary led the way into his study, where coffee 
was soon vrved. 

He begged me to be seated, and leaning 
against the mantle-piece, addressed me thus: 

‘*You have done me the honor, M. le Mar- 
quis, to charge me with the labor of liquidating 
the estate of your father, the late Marquis de 
Champcey d’Hauterive. I was about to write 
to you yesterday, when I heard of your arrival 
in Paris. Permit me now to state to you the 
result of my investigations.” 

**T perceive, sir, you have bad news to tell 
me.” 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Marquis, and you will 
need to summon all your courage to hear it, but 
I must proceed methodically. In the year 1820. 
Mile. Louise Helen Dugald Delatouche d’Eron- 
ville was sought in marriage by Charles Chris- 
tian Odiot, Marquis de Champcey d’Hauterive. 
Intrusted as I had been for years with the 
management of the affairs of the Dugald Dela- 
touche family, andlong since admitted to the 
confidence of the young heiress on a footing of 
respectful familiarity, I used every argument in 
my power to oppose her affection for the Mar- 
quis, and to prevent the sad alliance. Isaysad 
alliance, not because the fortune of M. de 
Champcey was not equal to that of Mlle. 
Delatouche in spite of several mortgages with 
which it was already burdened; but I knew the 
character, the hereditary temperament, so to 
speak, of M. de Champcey. Beneath the 
chivalrous and attractive bearing which dis- 
tinguished him as well as all others of his 
house, I clearly perceived his unreflecting ob- 
stinacy, his incurable frivolity, his passionate 
love of pleasure, and finally his supreme 
egotism ”—— 

. “Sir!” said I, suddenly interrupting him, 
‘*the memory of my father is sacred to me, 
and must be respected by those who speak. of 
him in my presence.” 

‘‘T respect this sentiment in you, Monsieur 
le Marquis,” replied the notary with sudden 
emotion, ‘* but in agony: of your father, I 
cannot forget that I speak of the man who 
killed your mother, that heroic woman, that 
saint, that angel !” 

I rose from my seat in great agitation. M. 
Laubepin, who had taken several steps across 
the room, caught my arm. ‘Pardon me, 
young man,” said he, ‘I loved your mother, I 
have wept for her! I pray ibe pardon me.” 
And again placing himself before the fire, he 
resumed, in his ordinary solemn tone, ‘I had 
the honor and the chagrin to draw up your 
mother’s marriage contract. Contrary to my 
earnest prayers, there was no a settle- 
ment, and it was with great difficulty that I was 
permitted to introduce into the instrument a 
protecting clause declaring one-third of your 
mother’s real estate inalienable without her 
am expressed consent. Vain precaution, 

onsieur le Marquis, and I might say, cruel 
precaution of a badly inspired friendship, 
which, instead of proving a means of protec- 
tion, only prepared for her the keenest tor- 
ments! I mean those struggles, those violent 
disputes, the sounds of which must have 
reached your ears more than once, and in 
which your unfortunate mother lost, piece by 
piece, the last of her patrimony and her 
children’s bread !” 

“Sir! I beg of you”—— 

“T obey, Monsieur le Marquis—I will speak 
only of the present.” aie: sud 

‘*To take such a step, sir, would be to out- 
rage my father’s memory, and I refuse.” 

M. Laubepin, after giving me one of his in- 


quisitive glances, resumed : 


“You ‘are aware 
that in default of making use of this legal 
right, you will remain liable for the debts of 
the estate, even when these exceed the value of 
property. Now I have the painful duty of 
telling you, Monsieur le Marquis, that this is 
precisely the case in the present instance. As 
you will see on examining this bundle of pa- 
pers, it is perfectly certain, that after the sale 
of your hotel, on better terms than we can 
reasonably hope for, you and your sister will 
remain indebted to your father’s creditors in 
the sum of forty-five thousand francs.” 

IT was literally thunderstruck by this state+ 
ment, which exceeded my worst apprehen- 
sions. For a moment, I neither saw the clock 
on which my vacant eyes were fixed, nor heard 
its ticking. sh 

“Now,” said M. Laubepin, after a’ short 
silence, ‘‘ I must inform you that your mother, 
foreseeing the possibility of that which has 
now taken place, deposited with me some 
jewels, the value of which is estimated at about 
fifty thousand francs. In order to prevent 
this small sum, your only resource in the 
future, from falling into the hands of the 
creditors, you must employ the legal sub- 
terfuge of which I have already spoken.” 

“But that is out of the question, sir. I am 
only too happy to be able, with this unlooked- 
for means, to pay my father’s debts in full, and 
I beg you to use it for that purpose.” 

M. Laubepin bowed slightly. ‘‘As you 
please,” said he, ‘* but I cannot refrain from 
observing to you that when the trust now in 
my hands has been thus applied, there will only 
remain, as the whole fortune of Mlle. Helen 
and yourself, the sum of between four and five 
thousand livres, which, at the usual rate of 
interest, will give you a yearly income of two 
hundred and twenty-five francs.. This being 
settled, will you permit me, Monsieur le Mar: 
quis, as a respectful and confidential friend, to 
ask if you have any means of gaining a live- 
lihood for your sister and’ yourself, and what 
are your plans?” 

“I have no plans, sir. Those which £% had 
formed are irreconcilable with the spsolute 
poverty to which I am reduced. If { were 
alone in the world, I should enlist in the army; 
but I cannot forsake my sister, nor allow her 
to want. She is now very happy in the con- 
vent, and is young enough to remain there 
some years longer. I would e , with all 
my heart, in any occupation which would 
allow me, by practising the closest economy, 
to pay my sistert’s expenses at the convent 
oy to lay up something each year for her 

wir ks 

M. Laubepin looked at me steadily. ‘‘ In order 
to attain this desirable and honorable end,” said. 
he, ‘‘you must not think, Monsieur le Marquis, 
of entering the slow path of political life’ or 
seeking an office under government. You 
ought to have employment which will give you 
from the first an income of five or six thousand 
francs a year. I need not tell you that in our 
present social state, something else is iain ef 
to gain this desideratum than merely to: 
out one’s hand! Happily, I have some propo- 
sitions to lay before you that may, at once, and 
without any effort on your part, better 
your position.” Then, fixing his eyes on me 
with a more trating look than. ever, he 
continued: ‘ the first place, Monsieur le 
Marquis, a rich speculator has conceived the 
idea of a grand enterprise, the nature of which 
shall be explained to you PPE “eR which 
cannot succeed without the speci#il concurrence 
of the aristocracy. He thinks that a name as 
ancient and illustrious as yours figuri 
those of the promoters of the enter iso will 
gain it a favorable reception among that class 
of the public to which the prospectus will be 
specially addressed. As a premium for this 
use of your name, he offers you one-tenth of 
the stock, the value of which is estimated from 
the first at ten thousand francs, and would. 
probably be tripled by the success of the opera. 
tion. Besides"—— 9s feo) 

** Enough, ‘sit; such disgraceful: 
not worth the trouble of stating 


are 
them.” oie) 
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A ray of light shot from the eye of the old | worthy of a man, I have written this account 


‘man, and a slight smile was visible on his dried 


and wrinkled face. 
‘‘Tf the proposition displeases you, Monsieur 


de Marquis, it displeases me noless; at the same 


time it was my duty to submit it to you. I 
have another which will perhaps make you 
smile, but which is much, more suitable.. One 
of my oldest clients is a merchant who retired 
from business a short time ago, and who lives in 
great comfort with an only and beloved daugh- 
ter. His annual income cannot be less than 
twenty-five thousand livres. This young lady 
chanced to hear of your misfortunes three days 
ago; she is pretty, and is, besides, a most 
estimable person; I believe, nay, I have been 
assured, that she would not hesitate one mo- 
ment to accept your hand and the title of the 
Marchioness of Champcey.. The father con- 
cents, and I wait only one word from you, 
Monsieur le Marquis, to tell you the name and 
residence of this interesting family.” 

‘* Sir, this decides me; from to-morrow I will 
lay aside a title. whicli in my situation is only a 
mockery, and which, moreover, seems to ex- 
pose-me to the most miserable intrigues. My 
family name is Odiot; henceforth I will bear 
no other. Now, sir, while I recognize and 
thank you for the warm interest in me which 
could alone have induced you to listen to such 
proposals as you have laid before me, I beg 
you to spare me all others of a like character.” 

‘Tn that case, Monsieur le Marquis,” replied 
Laubepin, ‘‘I have no other proposals to make 
to you.” 

_ Then, as if seized with a sudden fit of merri- 
ment, he: rubbed his hands together, making a 
sound like tearing parchment, and laughed, ashe 
said: ‘‘ You will be a difficult man to deal with, 
Monsieur Maximilian! Ah!—ah! very diffi- 
cult indeed! It is very extraordinary, mon- 
sieur, that LI did not observe sooner the strik- 
ing resemblance you bear to your mother. 
The eyes and the smile in.particular—but we 
must not. wander from our subject. Since you 
choose to gain your livelihood by honorable 
labor, allow me to ask what your abilities, are, 
and what you are fitted for ?’ 
_. *My education has naturally been that. of a 
man destined to wealth and ease, I have studied 
law, however, and have even been admitted to 
1) 


the.bar.” . 3 
‘A Jawyer? The. devil! You a law- 
yer! But being admitted.to the bar is not 
enough ; in a legal career, more than in any 
other, it is necessary to prove one’s self a man. 
Let.us see-—are you & fluent speaker, Monsieur 
is? 


~ So far from it, I believe myself wholly in- 
le of. extemporizing two. sentences. in 
‘Hum ! then your vocation. is not precisely 


that. of an advocate. You must.turn in some 
ther direction, but the subject demands. re- 


fiection., I-see, besides, that. you are fatigued 
Monsieur le Marquis. ere are your, papers, 


which I, beg you to examine atyyour leisure, I 
hhaye the. honor to wish you .good-night. 
Allow me to light you to the door. . But—par- 
don me-—shall I wait further orders from, you 
before selling the jewels in my possession, and 


- applying the money to the payment. of your 


creditors (aa 2 
_<“No, certainly not; I expect, moreover, 
that you will take out of the sum ‘thus rea- 
lized a just remuneration for your valuable 
Services.” 
— had:reached the les nae ad 
bepiny whose figure is slightly bent when 
he fla didlaeliaiets himself: quickly: ‘‘In 
what concerns your creditors, Monsieur le 
Marquis, I will respectfully obey you, but for 
‘self—I was your mother’s friend, and I 
beg ‘humbly, but earnestly, that her son will 
treat. me as a friend also.” I gave the old 
aman’ my hand, he pressed it warmly, and we 


r “Lhave returned to the little foam I occupy 


at the top of this hotel, which no longer be- 
jongs tome. In order to prove to myself that 
the ‘destruction of all my hopes has 


mot plunged me into a state of despair un- 


of the day, carefully preserving the exact 


hraseology of the old notary ; notwithstand- | 


ing my grief at the situation in which I 
find myself, the mingling of bluntness and 
courtesy, of mistrust and tenderness, displayed 
in his language, has often made me smile as I 
wrote. 

Here is poverty, not that secret, proud, po- 
etic poverty that led me, in imagination, 
across forests, deserts and prairies, but posi- 
tive misery, want, dependence, humiliation, 
and what is worse yet, the bitter’ poverty of 
decayed wealth—poverty in a black dress, 
whose wearer hides his bare hands from his 
old friends, who pass by without seeing him ! 
But I will take courage ! 


Monday, April 27. 


I have waited in. vain for five days for news 
from M. Laubepin. I confess that I placed 
great reliance on the interest he seemed to 
manifest inme. His experience, his practical 
knowledge, and his,extensive business ac- 
quaintance, gave him the power of being very 


‘useful to me, and I was ready to take any 


steps he might advise ; but left to myself, I 
know not which way to turn. I thought him 
one of those who perform much more than 
they promise, but I fear I was mistaken. I 
went to his house this morning under the pre- 
text of returning the papers he had given me, 
having verified their unfortunate correctness. 
The servant told me M. Laubepin had gone to 
recruit his health at some country place in the 
lower part of Brittany, and would be absent 
two or three days longer. I was deeply an- 
noyed by this intelligence. I not only felt 
wounded by meeting indifference and neglect, 
where I looked for warmth and devoted friend- 
ship, but I had the grief of returning with m 
purse as empty as I went. I had intended 
to ask M. Laubepin to advance me a small 
sum out of the few thousand francs * that 
would remain after the payment of my 
father’s debts; for though I had lived like a 
hermit since coming to Paris, I had exhausted 
the trifling sum remaining after my travels, 
and so entirely was it spent, that after break- 
fasting this morning like a shepherd, castenea 
molles et pressi’ copia lactis, I had recourse’ to a 
sort of sponging in order to dine, the melan- 
choly remembrance of which I ‘will. preserve 
here in my journal. 

The less one has breakfasted, the more one 
wants his dinner! This is an axiom of which 
I felt the full force to-day, long before the sun 
had sét. Among those who were drawn by the 
beauty of the day into the gardens of the 
Tuilleties this afternoon, there might have 
been remarked a man, still young and perfectly 
well dressed, who ‘seemed to observe the first 
smiles of spring, the re-awakening of nature, 
with extraordinary solicitude. Not content 
with observing with the eye alone, this person 
might frequently have been seen to break off 
stealthily tha tender young shoots, the half- 
opened leayes, and carry them to his mouth 
with the curiosity of a botanist. This sort of 


food, suggested by reading the history of ship- 


wrecked persons, was of very little value, how- 
ever, as. a resource against hunger, but my 
stock ot knowledge was enriched by several 
interesting facts; I shall know in future that 
the foliage of the chestnut is excessively 
bitter; that of the rose-bush is not bad; that 
of the linden is oily and quite agreeable, and 
that of the lilac is, I believe, positively un- 
wholesome. 

I meditated ‘on these discoveries as I walked 
to'the convent to see my sister. On entering 
the parlor, I found it as fullas a beehive, and 
felt more deafened than usual by the confused 


‘‘What is the matter, my dear? You have 

been weeping !”’ 

““Oh! no, Maximilian, it is nothing.” 

‘* But what has happened? . Tell me.” 

She lowered her voice, saying : 

‘‘T am very unhappy, dear Maximilian.” 
‘Indeed! Tell me all about it while eating 
your bread.” 

‘*Oh! IT shall not eat my bread; I am too 
unhappy to eat. You know Lucy—Lucy Camp- 
bell, my best friend? Well, we have quarreled 
terribly. é 

‘‘Ah! that is sad!—But do not grieve, my 
darling, you will make friends again.” 

‘‘That is impossible, Maximilian. Our 
quarrel was too serious to allow us to do 
that. It began with a trifl , but we got inte 
a passion, and said very ill-natured things. 
You see, we were playing battledoor and shut- 
tlecock, and Lucy made a mistake in count-. 
ing the strokes. I had made six hundred and 
eighty, and Lucy only six hnndred and fifteen, 
and she pretended she had made six hundred. 
and seventy-five. That was a little too bad, 
you must allow. Well, I said my count was 
right, and she said hers was right.. * Very 
well, miss,’ said 1, ‘let us ask the young 
ladies who were looking at us.’ ‘No,’ she 
|answered, ‘I know I am right, and you are 
a bad player.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘youare a story- 
teller.’ ‘As to you, miss,’ answered Lucy, ‘1 
despise you too mtich to answer you.’ Sister 
Sainte-Felix came up to us at that moment, 
| luckily, or I think Ishould have beaten Lucy. 
Now, you see, after such a quarrel, we can. 
never make friends; it would be disgraceful. 
But I cannot tell you how sorry I am; I do not 
believe there is anybody in the world who isso 
unhappy as Iam.” 

‘‘Gertainly, my child, it would be hard to 
imagine a worse grief than yours, but I cannot; 
help thinking you brought it upon yourself ;. 
the offensive words came from your mouth. Is. 


Y | your friend Lucy in the parlor ?” 


‘Yes, there she is, in that further corner.’” 
And by a dignified motion of her head, Helen 
directed me to a. little fair-haired girl, with. 
cheeks as red and eyes as swollen as her own, 
who was evidently giving an old lady a history 
of the quarrel which Sister Sainte-Felix had so 
fortunately interrupted, and occasionally cast- 
ing a stealthy glance at Helen and me as she: 
spoke, a 

** Well! my dear child,” said I, “‘have you 
confidence in me?” 

«Oh yes Maximilian, I have great confidence: 
in you.” rch 

Then I will tell you what you must do; 
you must go very softly behind Miss Lucy’s 
chair, and take her head between your hands; 
and kiss her tenderly'on both cheeks, and then. 
you will see what she will doin her turn.” — 

Helen hesitated a little, then went across the 
room quickly and threw her arms round Lucy’s: 
neck, taking her quite by surprise; her em- 
brace was warmly returne\| ‘and the two chil- 
dren wept together, surrounded by a gr up of 
sympathizing playmates, ‘while the lady-like 
looking Mrs. Campbell blew her nose with a. 
noise likethe bagpipes ! ~ 

Helen returned to me with a face radiant with. 
happiness. ‘‘ Well, my darling,” said I to her, 
‘‘Thope you can eat your bread now.” 

‘*Oh, no, Maximilian, I have cried too much, 
and besides, I must tell you that a new pupil 
came to-day, and she gave us a treat of merin- 
gues and chocolate, so that I am not at all 
hungry. But I do not know what to do with 
the bread; I was so fulliof trouble that Iforgot. 
to put it back into the basket, as we were told to: 
do if We are not hungry, and I am afraid I shall. 
be punished. I think that as we go through 
the yard I shall throw it into the cellar window 
when no one is looking at me,” 

«What! my dear sister,” and I blushed as I 
spoke, ‘‘ you would throw away your bread ?” 


buzzing of the young bees.. Helen sooncame| ‘‘I know it is not right, for petha s there. 
in, but with her hair in disorder, her eyes red | are poor people who would be_glad to have it ; 
and sparkling, and her cheeks inflamed, She | are there not Maximilian?” aes | 
held in her ‘apiece of bread aslongas| ‘Certainly there are, my child. . 

her arm, As she kissed me with an abstracted| ‘‘But how can I give it to them? Poor 
air, I said: ' people never come in here.” - bast 
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“See, Helen, give me the bread, and I will 
give it in your name to the first poor man 
whom I meet; will that do?” 

‘*O yes, indeed.” 

The bell rang for visitors to depart. I 
broke the bread ‘in two pieces, and put it into 
the pockets of my paletot. 

‘Dear Maximilian,” said the child, ‘‘come 
again soon, and tell me if you met a poor man, 
if you gave him my bread, and if he thought 
it good.” 

Yes, Helen, I found a poor man, and gave 
him your bread, and he carried it as a precious 
booty to his lonely garret, and he thought it 
good; but it was a poor man without courage 
or resolution, for he wept as he devoured the 
alms bestowed by your beloved little hands, J 
will tell you all, Helen, for it is well you should 
know there are greater sorrows in the world 
than your childish troubles; I will tell you all 
except the name of the poor man. 


Friday, April 28. 

i went this morning at nine o'clock to M 
Laubepin’s, in the vague hope that he had re- 
turned, but he was not expected till to-morrow. 
The thought then suggested itself of seeing 
Madam Laubepin and telling her to what straits 
I was reduced by her husband's absence; but 
while I hesitated between pride and need, the 
old servant, frightened apparently by the fam- 
ished look [ fixed upon her, decided the ques- 
tion by shutting the door rudely in my face. 
I then resolved I would fast till to-morrow. I 
said to myself that after allone would not die 
because of a day’s abstinence; if Lacted wrong- 
ly through an excess of pride, I alone should 
suffer, and consequently it concerned nobody 
but myself, 

I next went to the Sorbonne, where I had 
attended several successive courses of lectures, 
hoping to forget my physical wants in mental 
enjoyment; but the hour came when this re- 
source failed, though not until I had begun 
to find it very insufficient. I also felt great nerv- 
ous irritation, which I hoped to quiet by walking. 
‘The day was cold and misty. As I crossed the 
bridge of Saints-Peres, I stopped an instant al- 
most in spite of myself; leaned my elbows on the 
parapet, and watched the muddy waters of the 
river flow beneath the arches ; I know not what 
accursed thoughts crossed my weak and weary 
mind; I saw under the most insupportable col- 
ors the future of continual struggle, of depend- 
ence and humiliation into which Thad entered 
by the door of hunger. I felt an utter disgust 
for life, and that to live was to me an impossi- 
bility! At: the same instant, my heated blood 
rushed to my brain, my sight grew dim, and as 
I bent downward over the bridge, the whole 
surface of the river seemed brilliant with sparks 
of fire. 

I will not say according to the common. forms 
of speech which I do not like: ‘‘It was not 
God's will that I should drown myself ;” I will 
dare to say; ‘it was not my will!” God made 
us all free agents, and if I had ever doubted it, 
this moment, during which the soul and the 
body, courage and cowardiee, good and evil, 
contended in mortal combat within me, would 
-have silenced my doubts forever. 

Once more master ‘of myself, the water of- 
fered me no other temptation than the innocent 
one of quenching my burning thirst. But I re- 
flected that I should find'‘much purer water in 
my own room, and I walked toward the hotel 
‘with rapid steps, picturing to myself the deli- 
cious pleasure awaiting me there, and feeling 
astonished that I had not sooner thought of this 
expedient for satisfying my hunger. On my 
way thither I met Gaston de Vaux on the Bou- 
levard, whom I had not séen for two years. He 
stopped, after a moment’s hesitation, shook me 
cordially by the hand, asked me one or two 
questions about my travels, and quitted me has- 
tily. Then retracing his steps, he said: ‘My 
‘friend, you must allow me to associate you 
with my good luck. Ihave gained a treasure 
within a few days; I have received a lot of ci- 
gars, each of which cost me two francs, but 
‘which are priceless. Here is one; you shall 
give me your opinion of it, Good-bye.” 


TI reached my hotel, and mounting with diffi- 
culty my six flights of stairs, entered my room, 
and seizing my carafe, drank éagerly every 
drop of water it contained; after which I light- 
ed my friend’s cigar, and gave myself a smile 
of encouragement in my glass. I determined 
to go out again, feeling certain that exercise 
and the diversion of the streets were both salu- 
tary. On opening my chamber door I was-sur- 
prised and displeased to see in the narrow pas- 
sage the wife of the concierge of the hotel, who 
was very much embarrassed at my sudden ap- 
pearance, This woman had been in my moth- 
er’s service, and on her marrying, my, mother, 
who was much attached to her, gaye her the 
lucrative place she still held in the hotel. Thad 
remarked for several days that. she seemed to 
watch me closely, and had now almost caught 
her in the act. ‘‘ What do you want?” said I, 
angrily. 

‘*‘Nothing, Monsieur Maximilian, nothing,” 
answered she, greatly agitated; ‘‘I came to 
prepare the gas.” I shrugged my shoulders 
and came away. Night came. I could then 
walk in the most frequented places without fear 
of painful recognition. _I was obliged to throw 
away my cigar, which made me sick. My 
promenade lasted two or three hours—cruelly 
long hours. There is something specially ter- 
rible in being a victim to hunger, that scourge 
of savage life, in the midst of all the abundance 
and pomp of civilization. Itis asif a tiger 
were to spring at your throat ina crowded street 
in full day. 

Hunger! It is not then anunmeaning word! 
It isa real evil, a positive malady; there are 


life with dainties, and reared’ as carefully a5 a 
pet eat! Is it not ashame and a disgrace, and 
is it not a queer government which permits such 
things ?” 

‘‘But the government has nothing to do with 
it,” said M, Vanberger, with reason; ‘and 
then you are mistaken, I tell you; it is not so; 
he cannot want bread—it is impossible !” 

‘‘Well! Vanberger, I; will tell you all!..I 
have followed him, I have watched him, I have 
made Edward watch him ; I am sure that he did 
not dine yesterday, that he did not breakfast 
this morning, and, as I searched all his pockets 
and his drawers, and there is not a farthing in 
them, it is certain he has not dined to-day, for 
he is too proud to eat a dinner he cannot pay 
for.” 

‘* So much the worse for him! When one is 
poor, one should not be proud,” replied the 
man, who seemed to me to express the senti- 
ments of a porter. 

I wished to hear no more of this dialogue, 
and ended it therefore by opening the lodge 
door, and demanding a light of M. Vanberger, 
who could not have been more alarmed if I had 
asked for his head. Notwithstanding my great 
desire to be resolute before these people, E 
could not help tottering and stumbling once or 
twice on the staircase. On entering my 
chamber, hitherto so icy cold, I was surprised 
and touched to find the temperature of the 
room soft and warm, and a clear fire burning. 
I was not so rigid and harsh as to extinguish it ; 
I blessed the good hearts there are in the world ; 
I seated myself in an old velvet arm-chair that 
had been moved like myself by the reverses of 


human beings who suffer ordinarily and almost | fortune from the drawing-room to the garret, 
daily what I suffer, by chance for the first time | and tried to sleep. I remained for half an hour 


in my life. And to how many among them is 
not this suffering made keener by complications 
which Iam spared? The only being whom I 
eare about in the world I know is guarded from 
the suffering I endure; I see her dear face rud- 
dy with health and happiness. But those who 
suffer not alone, who hear beloved lips ask in 
vain for food, those who see in their cold cheer- 
less homes only pale faces, and children who 
know not how to smile! Oh, unhappy people! 
Oh, holy charity ! 

These refiections took away all idea of la- 
menting my own condition; they even gave me 
courage to bear the trial to the end. I could 
have shortened its duration. There are two or 
three restaurants where Iam known, and where 
I did not scruple to enter when I was rich, al- 
though I had forgotten my purse. I could do 
so now; nor would it have been difficult for me 
to borrow a hundred sous in Paris, but. these 
expedients which savor of want and trickery, 
are very repugnantto me. This nclination to 
borrow opens a slippery path for poor men, 
and I will not take the first step in it. I would 
as soon lose my sense of honesty itself as to 
lose the delicacy which is the crowning honor of 
this vulgar virtue. _I have too often observed, 
with what terrible facility the exquisite senti- 
ment of honesty is lost in the most gifted souls 
at the first breath of poverty, not to keep a 
strict watch over myself, not to reject as guilty 
those parleyings with conscience which seem 
most innocent. Fatigue and cold caused me to 
return at nine o'clock. The door of the hotel was 
open. and I reached the staircase with a light 
step, when I heard the sound on an animated 
conversation in the lodge of the concierge, of 
which I was apparently the subject, for at that 
moment the man pronounced my name with an 
accent of contempt. 

‘‘Be so good, Madame Vanberger,” said he, 
‘* as to leave me in peace about your Maximilian. 
Is it I who ruined him? Weil! what art thou 
talking about then? [fhe kills himself he will 
be buried—that is all?” 

‘“‘T tell you, Vanberger,” replied the woman, 
‘*Jt would have broken your heart to see him 
gulp down the water in his carafe—and if I 
believed you were in earnest in what you say— 
‘if he kills himself, he will be buried ’—but I 
do not believe it, because you are a really kind 
man, though you don’t like to be disturbed. 
Think, Vanberger, of lacking both fire and 
food! A young man who has been fed all his 


coe 


. 
" 
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in a sort of stupor, during which my dreams 
were of plentiful and sumptuous feasts, when I 
was roused by the opening of the door, I 
thought I was still dreaming when I saw 
Madame Vanberger enter, bearing a large tray, 
on which were two or three savory dishes, 
smoking hot, She had placed her tray on the 
floor, and was spreading a cloth on the table, 
before I could rouse entirely from my lethargy. 
I then rose quickly, saying, ‘‘ What is this? 
What are you doing ?” 
Madame Vanberger pretended to be much 
surprised. nin 
“Did not monsieur order a dinner?” 
‘“*Notatall. Edward has made some mistake ; 
it must be another lodger.” Noe Be» | 
‘‘But there is no other lodger on the same! 
floor with monsieur ; I do not understand.” — | 
‘* At any rate itis not I, What do you wish 
to say? You trouble me! Carry it.away.” 
The poor woman began to fold the table-cloth 
with a sad air, casting on me the imploring 
looks of a dog that has been whipped, ** Mon- 
sieur has probably dined?” she resumed ina 
timid voice. Phe 
** Probably.” as ds 
“Tt is a great. pity, for the dinner was all. 
ready ; now it will be lost, and the iittls hoy 
will be scolded by his father. If by any.chance 
monsieur has not dined, monsieur would have 
greatly obliged me ”—— FP, 


I stamped my foot angrily. ‘Go away, 


go;” then as she went I approached her and. 
said, ‘* My good Louison, I understand in a 
thank you; but I am not'very well to-night, and 


Iam not hungry.’ , 

‘“* Ah! Monsieur Maximilian,” she said, weep- 
ing, ‘‘if you knew how you mortify me! Well; 
you shall pay me for the dinner, if you wish ; 
you shall put money into my hand when it re- 
turns to you—but.you may be sure'that if you 
were to give mea hundred thousand francs it 
would not cause me half as much pleasure as to 
see you eat my poor dinner! It would be be- 
stowing a charity upon me! ‘You who have a 
heart, Monsieur Maximilian, you ought to un- 
derstand this.” 

‘Well, my dear Louison, what do you want ? 
T cannot give you a hundred thousand francs, 
but I will eat your dinner. You may leave me— 
will you not?” 

‘Yes, monsieur, Ah! thank you, mongieur; 
T thank you yery much, monsieur. You have ® 
good heart,” \ 


——————— 
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. {* Anda good appetite also, Louison. Give 
me your hand; do not be afraid, I shall put no 
money in it. There—good-bye.” 

The excellent woman went out sobbing. 
[had just: finished writing these lines, after 
doing honor to Louison’s dinner, when I heard 
the sound of a firm, heavy step; at the same 
time I could distinguish the voice of my humble 
providence speaking in an agitated but confi- 
dent tone. A few minutes after, some one 
knocked at my door, and, as Louison moved 
aside, the solemn profile of the old notary ap- 
peared in the doorway as in a frame. M. Lau- 
bepin threw a rapid glance on the tray, where 
I had placed the remains of my repast; then 
advancing toward me and opening his arms 
with a gesture at once of reproach and confu- 
sion: ‘‘ Monsieur le Marquis,” said he, *‘ why 
in the name of heaven did you not come to 
me?” . He interrupted himself, crossed the 
room several times with great strides—‘‘ Young 
man,” he resumed, ‘‘it) is ‘wrong; you have 
wounded a friend, you have made an old man 
blush!” He was greatly moved. I looked at 
Ahim, a little touched inyself, not knowing how 
to answer him, when he drew meto him, press- 
ing me to his breast, murmured in my ear: 
**My'poor boy!” There was a moment’s si- 
‘lence, between us; then seating ourselves, M. 
Laubepin addressed me: 


‘¢ Maximilian, are you still of the same mind 
as when I saw you last? ‘Have you the cour- 
age to accept the humblest labor, the most 
modest employment, provided it be honorable, 
which, while assuring your own personal sub- 
sistence, will also preserve your sister from the 
griefs and dangers of poverty in the present 
and future ?” 

“ Very certainly ; such is my duty, and I am 
ready to do it.” 

- Tn that case, my friend, listen to me, I 
have just. come from Brittany. There lives in 
that ancient province a wealthy family of the 
mame of Laroque, whose entire confidence I 
haye been honored with for many long years. 
This family is now represented by an old man 
and two women, who are equally unfitted by 
age and character for business affairs. They 
possess a considerable estate, the management 
of which has been for a long time entrusted to 
a steward, whom I took the fiberty of consider- 
ingaknaye. The next day after our interview, 

[aximilian, I received the news of this person’s 
death ; I set out immediately for the chateau 

aroque, and applied for the vacant situation 
for you. I placed great stress on your. pro- 
fessional education, but more particularly on 

our moral qualities, According to your desire 
tT have not spoken of your birth; you are, and 
will be known in the house only as Maximilian 
Odiot. You will live in a separate building, 
where your meals will be served when not 
agreeable to you to take a seat at the family 
table, Your salary is fixed at six thousand 
francs.a year. Does it suit you ?” 

- “Tt suits me marvelously well; and the 
foresight and delicacy of your friendship touches 
me deeply; but, to tell you the truth, I fear I 
shall be a little strange, a little new at my busi- 
hess.” 

My 


~  Reassure yourself on this pcint. 
scruples, my friend, have preceded yours, and 
T have concealed nothing from those interested, 
‘Madame,’ said I to my excellent friend, Ma- 
dame Laroque, ‘you need a steward for your 
estate, and I offer you one. He is far from 
possessing the capacity of his predecessor; he is 
not versed in the mysteries of leases and rents; 
be knows not the first word of the business that 
you will be pleased to confide to him; he has 
not the fied knowledge, not the practice, not 
the experience, nothing of all that which he 
must know ; but he has something that his pre- 
decessor lacked, that sixty years of practice did 
not give him, and that ten thousand years 
would not give him, moreover: he has, ma- 
dame, honesty. Take him, you will oblige 
“both me and him also.’ dame Laroque 
laughed, young man, at my style of recommend- 
ing people; but, after all, it seemed a good 
“style, since it succeeded.” 


_« The worthy old man then offered to give me 
some elementary and general ideas upon the 
nature of the business with which I was to be 
intrusted; he. also gave me some documents 
relative to the interests of the Laroque family, 
which he had taken the trouble to collect and 
put in order for me. 


‘* And when, my dear sir, ought I set out ?” 
y & 


‘“Why, really, my dear boy” (it was no 
longer ‘‘Monsieur le Marquis’) ‘‘the sooner 
the better, for those people down there are not 
capable among them all of writing a receipt. 
My excellent’ friend Madame Laroque in par- 
ticular, a woman otherwise in every way praise- 
worthy, is neglectful, careless and childish in 
business matters to a degree that can hardly be 
imagined. She is a Creole.” 

‘*Ah! she is @ Creole,” I repeated with some 
vivacity. 

“‘Yes, young man, she is an old Creole,” 
replied M. Laubepin, drily. ‘‘Her husband 
was a Breton, but these details will come in 
their own time, For to-morrow, Maximilian, 
have good courage. Ah! I forgot. Thursday 
morning before I set out, I did something 
which will not be disagreeable to you. You 
had among -your ¢reditors several knaves, 
whose dealings with your father had evidently 
been usurious ; armed with legal thunderbolts, 
I have reduced their demands one-half, and 
have obtained receipts for payment in full. 
There remains to you definitively, a capital of 
five thousand francs. By adding to this sum 
the amount you can lay aside yearly out of 
your salary, we shall have in ten years a pretty 
dowry for Helen. Come to-morrow to break- 
fast with Master Laubepin, and we will settle 
everything. Good night, Maximilian; good 
night, my dear child.” 

‘May God bless you, sir.” 


CHATEAU DE LAROQUE (p’aRz), May 1. 


I quirrep Paris yesterday. My last inter- 
view with M. Laubepin was sad. Ihave pro- 
mised a son’s affection to the old man. Then 
I went to bid Helen farewell. In order to make 
her understand the necessity for my engaging 
in some employment it was impossible to avoid 
telling her a portion of the truth; I therefore 
spoke of some temporary embarrassment of 
fortune. The poor child comprehended more 
than I told her, I believe, for her large eyes 
wide open with astonishment, filled with tears, 
and she sprang up and clasped me round the 
neck, , 


At length I set out. The railroad carried me 
as far as Rennes, where I passed the night. 
This morning I took my seat in a “diligence, 
which put me down, five or six hours later, at 
the village of Morbihan, a short distance from 
the Chateau de Laroque. I had traveled a 
dozen leagues this side of Rennes without form- 
ing a judgment of the reputgtion for picturesque 
scenery which the old Armorica enjoys in the 
world. A flat country, green and monotonous, 
with eternal apple-trees in eternal meadows, 
the ditches and wooded-slopes bounding the 
view on both sides of the road, or, at most, 
showing little corners of rural grace: blouses 
and glazed hats to elevate these ‘‘ vulgar pic- 
tures ””—all this caused me strongly to think 
that the old, poetic Brittany was only a pre- 
tentious and even pitiful sister of Lower Nor. 
mandy. Weary of cheats and apple-trees, I 
had ceased for an hour to pay the least attention 
to the landscape, and had fallen into a doze 
when TI was roused by the unusual pitching 
forward of our heavy vehicle; at the same time 
the pace of the horses slackened sensibly, and 
a noise of old iron, accompanied by a peculiar 
friction, announced to me that the conductor 
was putting the shoe on the wheel of the dili- 
gence. An old lady, who Was seated near me, 
seized my arm with that lively sympathy which 
a community of danger gives birth to. 

I put my head out of the door; we were de- 
scending, between two high banks, a steep 
declivity—the notion of some engineer who 
was too great a friend of the straight line. 


With the wheels of the diligence half sliding, 
half rolling, we were not long in finding our- 
selves in a narrow, gloomy valley, at the bottom 
of which a little stream ran sadly and noiselessly 
among thick reeds; over these shaking banks 
hung some old trunks of trees, twisted together 
and covered with moss. The road crossed the 
stream on a bridge of a single arch, and as-- 
cended the opposite hill, then passed over a 
vast heath, arid and absolutely bare, which 
reached to the verge of the horizon in front of 
us by the side of the road and near the bridge 
stood a ruined house, the look of utter desola- 
tion of which struck the heart. A robust 
young man was cutting wood before the door ; 
a black string fastened his long, light-yellow 
hair behind. He raised his head, and I was 
surprised at the strange character of his features, 
at the calm look of his blue eyes; he saluted 
me in an unknown language, with a sweet but 
uncultivated accent. A woman sat at the 
window of the cottage spinning; her head- 
dress and the cut of her garments reproduced 
with theatrical exactness a picture of the stone 
images ome sees reposing on tombs. ‘These 
people had not the appearance of peasants.; 
they had to a high degree that easy, gracious, 
and dignified bearing. that is known as lair: 
distingue. Their physiognomy wore that sad’ 
and dreamy expression that I have often re-- 
marked with emotion among those people whose 
nationality is lost. 

I got out of the diligence and walked up the 
hill. The heath extended all around me fur- 
ther than I conld see; everywhere hungry 
rushes were tangled over a black earth ; here 
and there were ravines, abandoned quarries, a. 
few rocks breaking through the ground; not a 
single tree. But when I reached the plateau I 
saw on my right the dark line of the heath cut: 
in the distance, a band of the horizon more dis-. 
tant yet, slightly indented, blue as the sea, 
flooded with sunlight, and which seemed to: 
open in the midst of this desolate place the. 
sudden perspective of some shining and fairy: 
region: this was Brittany. 

I had to hire a man in the little village of 
—— to take me the two leagues yet remaining: 
of my journey. During this long slow drive £ 
have an indistinct remembrance of seeing pass. 
under my eyes, woods, lakes, and oases of 
fresh verdwre concealed in the valleys; but on. 
approaching the Chateau de Laroque, I was. 
filled with a thousand painful thoughts which 
a little place for the impressions. of the tour- 
is 

A few moments later and I should enter ax 
unknown family on a footing of a sort of dis- 
guised servitude, with a title which would 
hardly secure me the consideration and respect 
of the menials of the house; this was new for 
me. At the moment when M. Laubepin pro- 
posed to me this situation of stewart, all my 
instincts, all my habits rose in rebelli i 
the character of dependence icularly at- 
tached to such an office. I believed, however, 
that I could not refuse it without inflicting a 
wound and discouraging the eager efforts of 
my old friend in my favor. Besides, I could 
not hope to obtain for several years in @ more 
independent position the advantages which this, 
offered me from the beginning, and which per- 
mitted me to work at Once for my sister's future. 
benefit. I therefore subdued my repugnance, 
my prejudices; but they had been very keen, 
and they were reawakened with more stren 
when I was face to face with the reality. I 
repeated to myself that there is no situation so. 
humble that personal dignity cannot sustain. 
itself, and even elevate the place. Then I 
marked out my plan of conduct toward the 
members of the Laroque family, promising 
myself to display a conscientious zeal for their 
interests, and a proper deference for their per-- 
sons, equally removed from servility and rude- 
ness. But I could not conceal from myselt 
that this last part of my task, the most deli-. 
cate without contradiction, would be simpli-. 
fied or complicated by the special nature or: 
the characters and minds I was about to find. 
myself in contact with. 

M. Laubepin was obstinately reserved on. 
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this point, though he acknowledged that. my | the dancing ceased, and the band, ranged in, Monsieur Odiot, and though I had little to do 


eagerness to gain information was perfectiy 
reasonable. But at the moment of my depart- 
ure, he put a confidential letter into my hands, 
recommending me to throw it into the fire, as 
soon as I was master of its contents. - I took 
this letter from my portfolio, and studied its 
sibyllic words, which I will copy here exactly: 


‘CHATEAU DE Larogue (p’ARz). 

‘«List of persons who inhabit the above- 
named chateau. 

‘J, Monsieur Laroque (Louis Auguste), 
an octogenarian, head of the family and chief 
founder of its fortune, an old sailor, celebrated 
under the first empire as a licensed privateer; 
he acquired his wealth upon the sea by honest 
enterprises of different kinds ; for a long time 
aresident of the colonies. Originally from 
Brittany, he returned to his native province 
thirty years ago, accompanied by his only son, 
late Pierre-Antoine Laroque, husband 
o ; 

“TI. Madame Laroque (Josephine-Clara), 
daughter-in-law of the above-named; a Creole 
by birth, aged forty years; indolent and_ ro- 
mantic in character, is fanciful ; an excellent 
soul, 

‘*TTI. Mille. Laroque (Marguerite Lonise), 
grand-daughter, daughter, and presumptive 
heiress of the before-named persons, aged 
twenty years; Creole and Bretonnese; has 
idle fancies ; a fine mind. 

‘TV. Madame Aubry, a widow of Mr.Aubry, 
exchange broker, deceased. in Belgium ; a sec- 
ond cousin, received as an inmate of the house; 
sour and crabbed. 

““V, Mille. Helouin (Caroline Gabrielle), 
aged twenty-six ; a former governess, now a 
coeepenton 3; mind cultivated; character doubt- 
ul. 

‘«Burn this.” 


This document has been very useful to me, 
notwithstanding its reserve, for it dissipated 
my horror of the unknown, the half of my 
fears. Besides, if there were, as M. Laubepin 
asserted, two beautiful characters in the Chat- 
eau de Laroque, it was certainly a greater por- 
tion than one had any right to hope for among 
its five inhabitants, Pr 

After two hours’ traveling, the carriage 
stoppod before the barred gate, flanked by two 
pavilions, which were occupied by a porter. I 
left my baggage there, and walked toward the 
chateau, carrying my little carpet-bag in one 
hand, and beheading with blows of my cane in 
the other hand the daisies which peeped 
through the turf. After walking several hun- 
dred yards between two rows of enormous 
chestnut trees, I found myself in a large, cir- 
cular-shaped garden, which seemed to trans- 
form itself into a park at a little distance. 
pereeived on both right and and left deep per- 
spectives, open between dense thickets already 
green, bits of water glimmering under the 
trees, and white boats housed under rustic 
roofs. Before me rose the chateau, of con- 
siderable size, built in the elegant half-Italian 
style of the early days of Louis XIII. It was 
surrounded by a terrace which formed a kind of 
private garden in front,and was accessible by sey- 
eral broad, low steps. ‘The stately and smiling 
aspect of this building really disappointed me. 
and this feeling did not diminish when on ap- 

-proaching the terrace I heard the sound of 
young and joyful voices above the tinkling of a 
more distant piano. I was decidedly entering 
a house of pleasure, instead of the old rigid 
castle I had chosen to imagine. 

However, this was not a time for reflection ; 
I slowly ascended the steps and found myself 

in front of a scene, which, under other circum- 
stances, I should have admired. Half a dozen 
laughing young girls were twirling in couples 
on the turf of the parterre, while a piano, 
touched by a skillful hand, sent them through 
an open window the measures of an impetuous 
waltz. I had hardly time to see the animated 
faces of the dancers, their disordered hair, 
their large hats flapping upon their shoulders : 
my sudden apparition was saluted by a general 
shout, followed instantly by profound silence ; 


L| 


to pass. 
| ever, without exhibiting a little en:barrassment. 
Although my mind had not for a long time 
been directed to social pretensions, I confess 


traveling-bag ata very low price. But it was 
necessary for me to act. AsI advanced, hat 


to the vestibule of the chateau, the music 
ceased, and there appeared first at the open 
window an enormous Newfoundland dog, which 
rested his leonine muzzle on the window-still 
between his two hairy paws; then an instant 
afterward a tall young girl presented herself ; 
her slightly brown and earnest ‘face was set 
in a frame, as it were, of thick, shining black 
hair. Her which eyes, were extraordinarily 
large, examined the scene passing outside 
with indifferent curiosity. ‘‘Ah, well? what 
is the matter?” said she, in a calm yoice. I 
made her a low bow, and once more execrat- 
ing my traveling-bag, hastened up ‘the flight of 
steps. ; 

A gray-haired servant dressed in’ black took 
my name. I’ was shown afew minutes later 
into a large drawing-room hung with. yellow 
silk, where I recognized at once the young 
person whom I had seen at the window, and 
who was extremely beautiful. Near the bright 
fire a middle-aged lady, whose features showed 
her to be a Creole, sat in a large arm-chair, al- 
most buried in its eider-down cushions of all 
sizes and shapes. A tripod of antique forms 
placed over a lighted brasero, stood at her side, 
and she frequently held it to her thin pale 
hands. By the side of Madame Laroque was 
seated a lady knitting; her morose and dis- 
agreeable countenance made me recognize her 
28 unquestionably the second cousin, widow 
of the exchange broker, deceased in Bel- 
| gium.” : 

The first look which Madame Laroque gave 


me was.stamped with surprise bordering on 


stupidity. She made me repeat my name. - 

“T beg pardon—monsieur.!”’ 

‘“Odiot, madame.” 

‘Maximilian Odiot, the agent, the steward 
from M. Laubepin ?” 

‘«Yes, madame.” 

‘* Are Fie very sure?” 

I could not help smiling. 
perfectly sure.” 

She cast a rapid glance on the exchange 
broker’s widow, then on the young girl with 
the earnest face, as if to say ‘‘Only imagine 
it!” After which she fidgeted slightly among 


“Yes, madame, 


i her cushions and resumed: __, 


‘‘Be so good as to be seated, Monsieur 
Odiot, Ithank you very much for devoting 
your talents to our service. We are in great 
need of your assistance, I assure you, for it 
cannot be denied that we have the misfortune 
to be very rich.” 

Perceiving that- her second cousin shrugged 
her shoulders at these words, she went on: 
“Yes, my dear Madame Aubry, I think so. In 
making me rich, God wished totry me. I was 
born positively for poverty, for privation, for 
devotion and sacrifice; but I have always been 
thwarted. For example, I should have loved 
to have an infirm husband. Well! Monsieur 
Laroque was a man of the most robust health. 
You see how my destiny has been and will be 
missed from one end of life to the other.” 

“That will do,” said Madame Aubry 
harshly : ‘*poverty would be a fine thing for 
you, who cannot deny yourself any refine- 
ment, any luxury.” . 

‘‘ Allow me, dear madame,” replied Madame 
Laroque, ‘I have no taste for useless sacri- 
fices. If I were to condemn myself to endure 
the hardest privations, who or what would be 
benefited thereby? If I were to freeze from 
morning till night, would you be any hap- 

jer?” 

e Madame Aubry made us understand by an 
expresaive gesture that she should be no hap- 
pier, but that she thought Madame Laroque’s 
language prodigiously affected and ridiculous. 

‘After all,” continued the latter, ‘‘ happy or 

unhappy, it matters little, We are very rich, 


in hand, toward the double staircase leading 


order for battle gravely waited for the stranger | with the making of this fortune, it is my duty 
The stranger had stopped, not, how- 


to preserve it for my daughter,~ although the 
poor child cares no more for it than Ido my- 
self—is it not so, Marguerite ?” 

At this question a feeble smile was visible on 


that at that moment I should have sold my | the disdainful lips of Mile. Marguerite, and her 


eyebrows were slightly raised, after which this 
dignified and superb physiognomy regained its 
repose. 

‘*Monsieur,” said Madame Laroque, ‘‘ you 
shall beshown the apartments that have been. 
prepared for you at the express desire of M. 
Laubepin; but, previous to that, will you be 
80 good as to visit my father-in-law, who will. 
be glad to see you? Will you ring, my dear’ 
cousin? TI hope, Monsieur Odiot, that you will 
do us the pleasure to dine with us to-day.. 
Good morning,” 

I was confided to the care of a servant, who: 
begged me to wait in a room, adjoining that. 
which I had just quitted till he had received his 
orders from M. Laroque, This man had left 
the door half open,.and it was impossible not 
to hear these words, spoken by Madame-Laro-. 
que, in the tone of ironical good-nature, evi- 
dently habitual to her; ‘‘Can any one under- 
stand Laubepin, who promised meé an) honest, 
sober, middle-aged man, and. who sends me a 
young-gentleman like that ?” 

Mile, Marguerite murmured several words, 
which eseaped me, to my regret, I confess, 
and to which her mother replied; I do not con- 
tradict you, my daughter; but that does not 
render itany less ridiculous on Laubepin’s part. 
How can you suppose that such a gentleman 
will go trotting in wooden ‘shoes over the 
ploughed fields? I wager that man never put 
‘on wooden shoes ; he does not even know what 
they are. Well! it is perhaps one of m7 faults, 
but I cannot imagine a good stewar : without 
wooden shoes. ‘Tell me, Marguer: », now I 
think of it, if you will conduct him to your 
grandfather ?” 

Mile Marguerite came immediately imto the 
room where I was. On seeing me, she seemed. 
scarcely pleased. ‘‘I beg pardon, mademoi- 
selle ; but the servant desired me to wait here 
for him,” 

‘*Be so good as to follow me, monsieur.” 

I followed her. She led me up a staircase, 
through several corridors, and showed me 
into a gallery, where she left me, I began to 
examine the pictures suspended on the walls. 
These were mostly inferior sea-pieces devoted 
to_the glory of the old privateers of the Empire. 
There were several pictures of sea-fights, a 
little smoked, in which it was evident that the 
little brig Amiable, Captain ue, twenty-six 
guns, had caused John Bull serious disasters. 
Then came full length portraits of Captain 
Laroque, which naturally attracted my 
attention. They all represented, with some 
slight variations, a man of gigantic size, wear- 
ing a sort of republican uniform, with large 
facings, long-haired, like Kleber, and sending 
right before him an energetic fiery look; on the 
whole, a man who had little that was pleasing — 
about him. AsI was studying curiously this 
figure, which realized wonderfully the general 
idea of a privateer, and even of a pirate, Mile. 
Marguerite came and begged me_ to enter an- 
other room. Ithere found myself in the pres- 
ence of a thin, decrepit. old man, whose eyes 
hardly preserved the vital spark, and who, to 
welcome me, touched with a tremulous hand 
the black silk cap which covered his bald head, 
as shining as ivory. ; 

_‘ Grandfather,” said Mlle, Marguerite, rais- 
ing her voice, ‘‘this is Monsieur Odiot.” 

The poor old captain raised himself a little in 
his arm-chair, as he looked at me with a dull, 
uncertain expression. Iseated myself at a sign 
from Mlle. Marguerite, who repeated: ‘*M. 
Odiot, the new steward, ather. ’ : 

‘Ah! good-day, sir,” murmured the old man. 
A most painful silence followed. Captain 
Laroque continued to watch me with his blear- 
ed eyes as he sat bent double, and his head. 
hanging down. At length, seeming to recollect 
an interesting subject of conversation, he said 


special — 
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to me in a deep, hollow voice, “‘M, de Beau- Are you familiar with Brit- 
chene is dead!” 

I could make no answer to this unexpected 
-communication ; I was ignorant who this M. 
de Beauchene could be, and as Mile. Margue- 
rite did not give herself the trouble to explain 
to me, I could only express by some feeble ex- 
¢lamation of condolence the share I took in this 


my grandfather. 
tany ?” 

I replied that I had not. seen the province 
before this day, but that I was very glad to be- 
come acquainted with it; and in order to prove 
that I was worthy of it, I spoke in a poetic 
strain of the picturesque and beautiful scenery 
I had passed through. I thought this adroit 
flattery would gain the good-will of the young 
Bretonnese, and I was astonished to see symp- 
toms of impatience and annoyance in her face. 
I was decidedly unfortunate with this young 
girl, 

‘*T see, monsieur,” said she, witha singular 
expression of irony, ‘‘that you love that which 
is beautiful, which appeals to the imagination, 
to the soul; nature, verdure, stones, and the 
fine arts, You will succeed wonderfully with 
Mille, Helouin, who adores these things, which, 
for my part, I do not love.” 

‘** But in heaven’s name, then, what do you 
like, mademoiselle ?” 

At this question, which I addressed to her in 
a tone of amiable pleasantry, she turned ab- 
ruptly toward me, gave me a haughty glance, 
and answered coldly, ‘‘Ilike my dog. Here! 
Mervyn.” 

Then she plunged her hand affectionately 
into the long hair of the Newfoundland as he 


g1d event. This was not apparently to the taste 
of the old sailor, for he repeated the moment 
after, inthe same lugubrious tone: ‘‘M. de, 
Beauchene is dead!” 


My embarrassment was redoubled by this 
persistency. I saw Mlle. Marguerite’s foot beat 
the floor with impatience; I was in despair, and 
unluckily expressed the first, thought which. 
eame into my mind: ‘‘ Ah! and of what did he 
die!” 

This question had scarcely escaped my lips 
when an angry glance from Mile. Marguerite 
warned me that I was suspected of I not know 
what irreverent raillery. Feeling I had been 
guilty of a silly blunder, I was anxious to give 
the interview a happier turn. I spoke of the 
pictures in the gallery, of the emotions they 
must recall to the captain, of the respectful in- 
terests I felt in seeing the hero of such glorious 
deeds. I even entered into details, and instanced 
two or three combats in which the brig Amiable 1 g 
seemed to meto have really accomplished mira- a riage ius, Kore apes eee Peres aR 
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go hi a fem aa tigi ad watt a yah Le decrned © Dey phe part of a ee - soya 

hang: l i ination—the ec 8 
pris repre aah ae do to ae ba Saaittng Eva, ah Bhat attraction for a Cre- 
ence which etiquette accords in gene 0 bi : : flatter myself that Iam as 
and fortune, I did not receive without a bitter rea ae ‘3 it oactito rhe most impossible 
pe pees rh ae ae a eaviony of all attachments for me, would be ra wiieh 
disdain : would expose me to the suspicion of intrigue 
coun Teingng as The could te] and fortsnebuntng, do no! thnk, besides, 
1 that Is need to arm myself with grea 
girl, short, but bier tr on ope: au moral strength against an improbable danger, 
was, as I suppose is x. "4 mn ae aig) °| for the beauty of Mile. Laroque is of that order 
8S cella ll sé guattncrieanelausl Mile. | Which challenges the pure contemplation of the 
a eto auptieed, Miko At thenbied gga ding artist, rather than a more human and tenderer 
: timent. 
the slow and iraaging steps of her grandfather. | ae Readna the name of Mervyn, which Mlle. 
a mie ~ ana whi ny Fights ig ae) pi Marguerite has given to her body-guard, my 
ee ee be <r Pa er ae left-hand neighbor, Mlle. Helouin, launched 
sirshan a nrcteninel a elena eg ot ti 1 oe 
, | me of the celebra- 
long 4 posting ee ath a sentinel. ‘a Be ted cuaknnters eisaty valiad Merlin. From 
ssed to my neighbor, without delay, the re- ii f d Table, she went back 
ret I felt at having so awkwardly evoked mem- ee atiaes of oe ee T saw defile before 
ories that agitated her grandfather in so sad a| mo in a somewhat tedious procession the whole 
ci prey hierarchy of druids, bards and ovates, after 

“Tt is I who ought to make excuses, mon-| which we had a fatal tumble from menhir to 
sieur,” she answered, ‘‘I ought to have told| dolinen and from galgal to cromlech. 
you we must not speak of the English before! While I wandered in Celtic forests, guarded 


| by Mile. Helouin, who only needed ‘to Yes 


little fatter in order to make an excellent druid- 
ess, the exchange broker’s widow, who sat 
near us, kept up an. incessant complaining, 
“‘ they had forgotten to give her a foot-stove ; 
they had brought her cold soup; the meat 
which was served her was nothing but skin and 
bones ; this was the way she was treated. But 
she was accustomed to it. It was sad to be 
poor, very sad. She wished she was dead.” 

“Yes, doctor,” she continued, addressing 
her neighbors, who seemed to listen to her 
grievances. with an affectation of interest 
mingled the least in the world with irony— 
‘‘ yes, doctor, it isnota jest; I wish I were 
dead. It would be a great relief to all the 
world. Think, doctor! When one has been 
in my position, when one has eaten off silver 
plate, marked with one’s own crest—to be re- 
duced to living on charity, and to see one’s 
self the sport of servants! No one knows 
what I suffer in this house, no one ever will 
know. Those who have pride, suffer without 
complaining; it is for this reason that I hold 
my peace, doctor, but I think none the legs.” ; 

‘‘That’s right, my dear lady,” replied the 
doctor, whom they called Desmarests, T believe, 
‘do not let us talk of it any more ; drink some 
wine, that will calm you.” 

‘Nothing, nothing will calm me but death !” 

‘* Ah well! madame, whenever you please!”’. 
replied the doctor quietly. ; 

Near the center of the table the attention of 
the guests were engrossed by the careless, sa- 
tirical, and vainglorious sallies of a personage 
whom I heard addressed as M. de Bevallan, and 
who seemed to enjoy here the privileges of ‘an 
intimate friend. He was alarge man, of ma-’ 
ture age, whose head belonged strictly to the 
type of Francis the First. They listened to him 
as toan oracle. and Madame Laroque herself 
granted him as much interest and admiration 
as she seemed capable of feeling for anything 
in the world. For myself, as the greater part 
of the witticisms related to local anecdotes 
and occurrences, I could not fully appreciate 
the merits of this Armorican lion. ; 

I had, however, to acknowledge his polite- 
ness to me; he offered ine a cigar after dinner, | 
and showed me into the room appropriated to 
smoking. Me did the honors, at the same time, | 
to three or four young men just out of their 
teens, who evidently regarded him as a model’ 
of good manners and elegant wickedness. 

‘**Eh! Bevallan,” said one of these young 
fellows, ‘‘you do not, then, give up the priest-! 
ess of the sun ?” 

‘“‘Neyer,” answered Bevallan; ‘I will wait! 
ten months, ten years, if necessary ; but I will! 
have her or nobody shall.” = ara 

‘You are not in the meantime es y, old | 
fellow ; the governess will help you to be pa- 
tient.” = 

‘Ought I to cut off your tongue ‘or your, 
ears, Arthur?” replied M. Bevallan in a’ low, 
voice, advancing toward his interlocutor, ‘and . 
reminding him of my presence by & quick ges. 
ture, 

They were then brought on the carpet, in’ 
charming confusion, all the horses, all the dogs, | 
all the ladies of that part of the country. It is 
to be wished, by the way, that women could 
be secretly present for once in their lives at the | 
conversations held between men after a good | 
dinner; they would then understand exactly | 
the delicacy of our customs. and the doindense 
we ought to inspire them with. I do not pride’ 
myself on my prudery, but the talk to which I, 
was a listener had the serious fault, in my opin-! 
ion, of exceeding the limits of the loosest jest- 
ing; it hit at everything by the way, outraged 
gayety, and finally took a character of univer- 
sal profanation. : 

But my-eduecation, doubtless very incom- 
plete, has left in my heart a fund of’ respect, | 
which it seems to me ought to be preserved in 
the midst of the liveliest expansions of good hu-' 
mor. We have our Young America in France, | 
however, which is not content’ if it does not 
utter blasphemy after dinner; we have amiable 
little vagabonds—the hope of the future—who 
have had neither fathers nor mothers, who have, 
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no country, and no God, but whe would seem to | her at length ofthe private stage arrangements | the reins, and even to pat her ent without 


be the brutal production of some machine with- 
out heart or soul, which has deposited them ac- 
cidentally on this globe to be indifferent orna- 
ments to it. 

In short, M. de Bevallan, whordid not fear 
to constitute himself the cynical professor of 


Thad seen in Paris and in St. Petersburg : 
then, not. wishing to, abuse my privileges, I 
| rose, declaring that I must at once commence 
my. duties by the examination of a large farm 
situated two leagues fromthe chateau. At 


this announcement Madame Larogue seemed | 


these beardless roues; did not please me, and I | filed with sudden consternation ; she looked 


think I pleased him as little.’ I pretended to be 
fatigued, and took my leave. : ; 


jat me,,fidgeted in her chair, held her hand 
, over brasero, and at length said to me in a low 


At my request, old Alain equipped himself | Voice: “Al! what does that matter? Let it 
go 


witha lantern, and guided me across the patk 


to the building allotted to my use. After some 
minutes’ walking, we erossed a‘ stream on a 
wooden bridge, and found ourselves before a 


massive door surrounded by a kind of belfry | 


and flanked by two turrets. 
the entrance of the old chateau. 
trees formed a mysterious circle around this 
feudal ruin, which gave it an air of deep seclu- 
sion. This was to be my habitation; my three 
rooms, very suitably furnished with chintz, ex- 
tended above the door from one turret to the 
other. This melancholy abode pleased me; it 
suited my fortune. 

As soon as I was rid of old Alain, who was 
in a talkative humor, I seated myself to record 
the doings of this important day, stopping at 
intervals to listen to the soft murmur of the 
Fittle river, flowing beneath my windows, and 
the cry of the légendary owl celebrating its 
sad love in the neighboring woods, 


This was formerly 


July 1. 

Tt is time for me to try to disintangle the 
thread of my own interior existence, which has 
seen lost sight of during the last two months, 
owing to my active ergpegmonte, _ The next 
morning after my arriyal, after spending some 
nours in studying the books and. papers of 
father Hivart, as they call my predecessor, I 
went to breakfast at the chateau, where I found 
caly a part of the guests of the previous even- 


poesuats Laroque, who spent much of the time 
in Paris before the health of her father-in-law 
condemned her to a perpetual country life, faith- 
fully preserves in her retreat the taste for the 
pleasures, elegant or frivolous, of which the Rue 
du Bac was the mirror in Madame de Stael’s time. 
She appears,’ besides, to have visited most of 
the large cities of Europe, and has brought 
back literary tastes far excecding the common 
extent of the knowledge and curiosity of 
Parisian ladies. She takes a number of jour- 
nals and reviews, and endeavors as much as 
possible to follow from a distance the movements 
of the refined civilization of Paris, of which 
the theaters, the museums, and the new books. 
are tne tlowers and the fruits, more or less 
ephemeral. During the brealfast, 2 mew opera 
was spoken of, and Madame Laroque asked M. 
de Bevallan some questions respecting it which 
he was tinable to answer, wort he has always, 
if one may believe him, a stall at the Opera des 
Italiens. Madame Laroque then turned to me, 
but showed by her abstracted air thelittle hope 
she had of finding her man of business well in- 
formed on such subjects ; but these are, unfor- 
tunately, precisely the only ones with which I 
am acquainted. I had heard the opera when 
in italy that was being played in France for 
the first time. The reserve of my answers 
roused her curiosity, and she began to press 
me with questions, and soon deigned to com- 
municate her own impressions of her travels, 
her r ios ons and her enthusiastic enjoy- 
ment ofthem. In short, it was not long be- 
fore we visited together in imagination the 
most celebrated theaters and galleries of the 
continent, and our conversation, was so _ani- 
mated that, as we rose from the table, Madame 
Laroque took my arm unconsciously in order 
not to interrupt its curse. Our sympathetic 
interchange of thought continued in, the ga- 
loon, Madame Laroque forgetting more and 
more the benevolent, patr nizing tone which 
had, to this time, greatly offended me. 

_ She confessed that tneinability to gratify her 
leve for the theater troubled her greatly ; and 


orenemeniinted he a comedy acted at 
the chateau. She also asked my advice in the 
| Mrangement of this am I then told 


”*—and when I insisted, ‘‘ why, mon Dieu,” 
she replied, with a picasant embarrassment, 
‘the roads are frightful—wait at least, till the 
fine weather comes.”’ 

‘‘No, madame,” said I, laughing, ‘I -will 
not wait one minute ; one is eithera steward or 


Oak ‘and fir} °2¢ is not,’ 


‘¢Madame,”’ said old Alain; who chanced to 
be there, ‘‘ Father Hivart’s wagon can, be. har- 
| nessed for Monsieur Odiot ; it has no springs, 
but it is all the more subs.antial ” 

Madame Laroque cast.a look of thunder at 
the unlucky Alain, who dared to propose Fa- 
, ther Hivart’s wagon toa sterard of my sort, 
who had attended the theatrical performances 
at the palace of the Grand-Ducness Helen. 

‘* Will not the carriage go in that road ?”’ she 
asked. 

“The carriage, madame? Ma foi, no, There 
is no doubt it would go, but it would not go 
| whole,’’ said Alain—‘:and yet I do not belisve 
it-would go at all.” 

I protested that I could go perfectly well 
on. foot. 

‘*No, no, that is impossible, I do not wish 
it! Let us see—we have a half a dozen sad- 
dle-horses who do nothing—but probably you 
do not ride.on horseback ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, madame—butitis really 
unnecessary, I can go” —— ; 

Alain, havea horse saddled for Monsieur 
Odiot—which one, Marguerite?” ; 

‘*Give him Proserpine,” muttered M. de 
Bevallan, laughing in his sleeve, 

. ** No, no, not Proserpine,” cried Mlle. Mar- 
guerite, quickly. 

“Why not Proserpine, mademoiselle?’ I 
then said. ' 

‘* Because she will throw you,” the young 
girl frankly answered. 

‘Oh, indeed? really? pardon me, if you 
will allew me to ask, mademoiselle, if you 
mount this beast?’’ 

_ ‘*Yes, monsieur, but I haye great difficulty 
in doing so.’’ 

‘Very well! perhaps you will have less when 
I have mounted her once or twice. That de- 
cides me. Have Proserpine saddled, Alain.” 

Mile. Marguerite frowned and sat down, 
making a gesture with her hand, as if to throw 
off all responsibility for the catastrophe. that 
she foresaw, 

‘Tf you need spurs, I have a pair at your 
service,’’ said M. de Bevallan, who seemed to 
think I should never return. 

Without seeming to remark the reproachful 
look Mile, Marguerite gave the obliging gentle- 

)man, I accepted his spurs. Five minutes later 

the noise of unruly. feet announced Proser- 

pine’s approach ; she was led with difficulty to 
the foot_of one of the flights of steps lead- 
ing up to the private garden, and was, by the 
way, a very beautiful, halt-blooded animal, 
black as. jet... 1. descended the broad steps. 
Several young, men, with M, de Bevallan at 
| their heal, followed.me out upon the terrace, 


through feelings of humanity, doubtless, and | 


at the same time, the three windows of the 


saloon were opened for the benefit of the ladies. 


and elderly men. I would willingly have es- 
caped all this preparation, but it was necessary 
to submit to it, and besides, I was not uneasy 
about theend of the adventure, forif Iwas a 
young steward, I was an-old horseman, I 
could hardly walk when my father placed me 
on a horse, to my mother’s extreme terror, and 
he had afterward spared no pains to render me 
his equalin anart in which he excelled. He 
had even carried my education in this respect 
to refinement, in making me sometimes wear 
the old and heavy fumily armor, in order to 
perfect me in vaulting. : 

However, Proserpine allowed me to gather up 


the least sign of fear ; but'she Ho” oe felt 
my foot press on the stirrup than sie sprang 
asidé and gave three or four superb fin) 
the large marble vases which ‘ornmaméti 
steps ; then she curbéd herself down; 
beating the air with her fore feet, a 
| she stood quiet, trembling all Over! “ 

‘‘Not easy to mount,” said the groom, wink- 
ing hiseye. rite oi’ - 


'tonish her—see.”’ 

At the same moment I leaped into the sad- 
dle without touching the stirrup, and wliule 
Proserpine reflected upon what had happéned 
to her Thad taken a firm seat. The fnstant 
after we disappeared at a gallop down thé uve- 
nue of ‘chestnuts, followed by the sound of 
clapping of hands, for which M. de Bevallan 
had had the kindness to give the signal. 

This incident, insignificant as It was, did 
not fail, as I perceived that evening, to ‘estab- 
lisu my reputation in their opinion. Several 
other accomplishments of equal worth’ hove 
completely secured me all the importance I 
wish for here, that which will allow me to‘sus- 
tain my personal dignity. It can be. seen, 
moreover, that I do not intend to abuse the 
kindness and respect of which I niay be the 
object, in order to usurp in the chatiéim a 
position little in conformity with my lumble 
dutié&. Ishut myselfup in my tower as often 
as I can without being wanting in politeness ; 
I keep. myself, in one word, ‘striclly in- my 
place, so that a0 one Wil] ever be tempted to 
put me there. pigs 32 
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her answer: 
‘“Mon Dieu—do not speak of it! There is 
some inconceivable mystery there—we think 
he is some disguised prince—he ean deseribe 
his travels over the world by the hour to- 
gether! He has every acyomplishment; he 
rides, plays the piano, he draws, and all to 
perfection. Between ourselves, my dear un- 
der-prefect, [think he is a very poor steward, 
but a very agreeable man.” dpe 
The under-prefect, who is also a hips: a 
able man, or who thinks he is one, which is 
quite as satisfactory to himself, replied grace- 
‘fully, that there were beautiful eyes enough in 
the chateau to explain man. thie rtd 
besides, Love was the ‘legitimate father of 
Folly, and the natural steward of the Graées— 
then suddenly changing his tone: *‘ However, 
madame,” he added, “if you have the least 
uneasiness respecting him, I will have’him in- 
terrogated to-morrow by the brigadier of the 
gendarmerie.” / here ts: nen 

Madame Laroque protested against this’ ex. 

| cess of polite zeal, and the conversation regard- 
ing me proceeded no further ; but it pier-? 
me greatly, not against the under-prefect, wk 
on the contrary pleased ‘me infinitely, ost 
against Madame Latoque, pte ‘in rendering 
more thau justice to my priyt ao alities, was 
not sufficiently penetrated with a seriaé of my 


2G ke 


| official merit. nee eee 
It chanced that on the next pe had to re- 
néw the lease of a large farm. ‘The tenant 
a ae pons peasant, but I succeeded 
dazzling | by some terms of jurisprudence 
adroitly mingled with the reserve ofa skillful 
diplomatist. When our agreement was con- 
clu jed, the good man placed’on my desk 
rolls of gold pieces. ough the meaning” of 
this payment, which was not due, did ‘nob at 
once occur to me, I abstained from ex fig 
any surprise; but I found by indirect ques- 
tions that thissum constituted the earnest- 
money, customary on each renewal of the 
leases ; or in other words the glass of ‘wine 
which the farmers give the owners of thé vine- 
yards. Thad not thought of beeen this 
earnest money, having found mo” y of it 


: "ec Me 


‘‘T see that, my lad, but Tam “going to as- 


—————— 
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in the former leases, drawn up by my skillful 

redecessor, and which served me as models. 
Pacow no conclusion from this circumstance, 
at the moment, but when I placed this pledge 
in Madame Laroque’s hands, her surprise as- 
tonished me. 

‘“What does this mean?’ she asked me. It 
explained the nature of the gratuity. She 
made me repeat my explanation. 

“Ts it the custom ?” : 

‘‘Yes, madame, whenever a new lease is 

ted.” 

‘But there have been during thirty years 
more than ten leases renewed to my knowledge 
—what is the reason we have never heard of 
these things before.” 

**T do not know what to tell you, madame.” 

Madame Laroque fellinto an abyss of re- 
flection, at the bottom of which she met, per- 
haps, the venerable shade of Father Hivart, af- 
ter which she shrugged her shoulders, slightly 
looked at me,then at the gold pieces, them again 
at me,and seemed to hesitate. Then she leaned 
back in her arm-chair, and sighing deeply, 
said to me with great simplicity : 

“Very well, monsieur ; I thank you.” 

This act of palpable honesty, which she had 
the good taste not to compliment me for, 
had the effect of impressing Madame Laroque 
with a great idea of her steward’s ability 
and virtue. I discovered that some days 
afterwards. Her daughter was reading to 
her a history of a voyage to the North Pole, in 
which there was an account of an extraordinary 
bird which did not fly away :—‘‘ Hold,” said 
she, ‘that is like my steward.” 

I firmly hope that I have since acquired, by 
the strict attention with which I have devoted 
myself to the task I have undertaken, some 
mee fe less negative praise. 

en I went to Paris recently to visit my 
sister, M. Laubepin thanked me with great 
warmth for the honor I had done his recom- 
mendation of me. 

‘* Courage, Maximilian,” said he to me ; ‘‘ we 
will have a dowery for Helen. The poor child 
will not be, so to say, talk for nothing. And 

as to yourself, my friend, cherish no regret. 
Believe me, that which most resembles happi- 
ness in this world, you have within you ; and 

Heaven, I see you will always have it; 
in that peace of conscience and healthy serenity 
of ag which follow devotion to duty.” 

The old man is doubtless rig\t. Tam tranquil, 
but Iam hardly happy. Therearein my soul, 
which is not yet mature enough for the austere 
enjoyment of sacrifice, alternate transports of 

yety and despair. My life is unreservedly 

icated to another, feebler and dearer, and 
belongs to me no longer ; it has no future, it 
is shut up in a cloister forever. My heart 
beat, head must think for another 
only. Let Helen be happy { Age draws near 
already for me! may it come quickly! its 
iciness will sustain my courage. 
sd > not to complain, besides, of a situa- 
tion which has beguiled my most painful 
ehensions, and exceeded my best hopes. 


y duties, my frequent journeys into the 
neighbo apestmen, iny taste for soli- 
tude, keep olten away from the chateau. 


ulways avoid the noisy parties there, and per- 
haps it is in good part to the rarity om ey 
presence that 1 owe the friendly welcome 
always find. Madame Laroque, in particular, 
exhibits a real attachment to me; she makes 
me the confidant of her strange but very sin- 
cere mania, for poverty, for devotion, and 
poetic abnegation, which form an amus 
with her many precautions against 
her Creole chilliness. Sometimes she envies 
the gipsies burdened with children, who drag 
a miserable cart along the roads and cook 
their dianer under the shelter of the hedges ; 
sometimes it isthe sisters of charity, some- 
times it is the camp women, whose heroic 
labors she is ambitious of emulating. Then 
she will reproach the late M. Laroque with his 


excellent. health, which never permitted his 


wife to display her abilities as a sick nurse. 
nd for several days she has wished to have 

ided to her arm-chair a kind of niche, in the 
of a turret, to shelter her frem’ draughts 

of air, and I found her installed, the other 


I | tiful mistress, like a pensive bear. She goes in 


ing | ladies who make 
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morning, in this kiosk, where she sweetly 
awaited martyrdom. 

Ihave hatilly less to praise in the other in- 
habitants of the chateau. Mlle. Marguerite, 
always plunged in some unknown reverie, like 
a Nubian sphinx, condescends, however, with 
obliging readiness, to sing my favorite airs. 
Her voice is an admirable contralto, and which 
she uses with the most consummate art, but at 
the same time with a coldness and indifference 
which must be intentional. It sometimes 
happens that an expression of warmth and 
passion escapes her lips, but she seems humil- 
lated and ashamed of this forgetfulness of 
character, or part, and hastens to resume her 
icy propriety. 

Several games at piquet, which I have had 
the politeness to lose with M. Laroque, have 
won the good-will of the poor old man, whose 
looks are sometimes fastened on me with an 
intentness truly remarkable. One would say 
that some dream of the past, some imaginary 
resemblance is half awakened in the shadows 
of that worn-out memory, through which float 
the conf: sed images of a whole century. But 
no one has offered to repay me the money lost 
with him! It seems that Madame Aubry, who 
is the old captain’s regular partner, does not 
scruple to accept the repayment of her losses, 
but this does not prevent her winning as often 
as she can, on which occasion the old sailor 
falls into a great rage with her. 

‘This lady, whom M. Laubepin treated with 
great lenity when he characterized her simply 
as possessing a mean mind, inspires me with 
nosympathy. But I was constrained, through 
respect for the house, to gain her kindly re- 
gard, and think I have done so by listening to 
her miserable lamentations over her present 
condition, and her glowing descriptions of her 
former magnificence, her silver plate, her fur- 
niture, her laces, and her numberless pairs of 
gloves! 

I must confess I am ata good school to learn 
to despise the fortune I have lost. All preach 
to me eloquently, by their attitude and lan- 
gusce, on the vanity of riches; first Madame 

ubry, who may be compared to those shame- 
less gourmands whose revolting greediness 
takes away your appetite, and who give youa 
thorough disgust for the dishes which they 
recommend to you ; next this old man, who is 
suffering with his millions as sadly as Job on 
his dung heap; then this woman, excellent 
but romuutic and blase, who dreams, in the 
midst of unwelcome prosperity, of the forbid- 
den fruit of poverty ; and finally the superb 
Marguerite, who bears the diadem of beauty 
and opulence which heaven has placed upon 
her forehead, as if it were a crown of thorns. 

Strange girl! Almost every morning, in 
fine weather, I see her pass under my belfry 
windows on horseback ; she salutes me with a 
dignified bow which merely ruffles the black 
feather on her hat, then slowly disappears in 
the shady path which crosses the ruins of the 
old chateau. Ordinarily, old Alain follows her 
at a distance ; sometimes she has no other at- 
tendant than the enormous and faithful Mer- 
vyn, who moves along at the side of his beau- 


this style on errands of mercy, through all the 
neighboring country. She is her own protec- 
tor; there isnot a cottage within six loins 
round, where she is not 
as the fairy of benevolence. The peasants, 
when speaking of her, say simply: ‘‘Made- 
moiselle,” as if they spoke of one of those royal 

the charm of their legends, 


own and venerated 


and whose power and beauty she seems to 
them to possess. 

I often endeavor to explain to myself the 
shadow of somber preoccupation which is con- 
stantly visible in her face, the stately and de- 
fiant severity of her glance, and the bitter dry- 
ness of her conversation. I ask myself wheth- 
er these are the natural traits of a mixed and 
capricious character, or the symptoms of some 
secret trouble, remorse, or fear, or love, which 
vexes this noble heirt. However disinterested 
one may be in the case, it is impossible not to 
feel a certain curiosity respecting so remark- 
able » person. Last evening, Alain, with whom 
‘Tam a favorite; served my solitary repast. 


‘‘ Well, Alain,” said I, ‘‘this has been a beaw 
tiful day. Have you been out to-day?” 

‘*Yes, monsieur, this morning with made- 
moiselle,” 

‘*Ah ! indeed.” 

‘* Did monsieur see us pass ?”’ 

‘It is possible, Alain. Yes, I see you pass 
sometimes. You sit your horse well, Alain.” 

‘‘Monsieur is very kind. Mademoiselle sits 
a horse much better than I.” 

‘*She is a very beautiful young girl.” 

“Oh! perfect, monsieur, and as good as 
beautiful; and sois madame, her mother. I 
will tell monsieursomething. Monsieur knows 
that this property belonged formerly to the 
last Count of Castennac, whom I had the honor 
toserve. When the Laroque family bought 
the chateau, I acknowledged that my heart was 
full, and I disliked to remain in the family. 
I had been taught to have a great respect for 
the nobility, and it cost mea great deal to serve 
people without birth. Monsieur may have re- 
marked that it gives me particular pleasure to 
do him any service, and itis because he has 
the air of a gentleman. Are you very sure 
you do not belong to the nobility ?” 

‘*T fear so, my poor Alain.” 

‘Nevertheless, and it is this I was going to 
say to monsieur,” replied Alain, with a grace- 
ful bow; ‘‘I have learned, while in the ser- 
vice of these ladies, that the nobility of feeling 
is worth much more than the other, and in 
particular than that of Count de Castennac, 
who used to beat nis servants. It is a pity, 
monsieur, that mademoiselle could not marry 
a gentleman with azinename. There would 
then be nothing more wanting to her perfec- 
tion.” 4 
‘But it seems to me, Alain, that it depends 
on no one but herself.’’ 

“If monsieur speaks of M. de Bevallan, it 
depends only on her, for he asked her hand 
more than six months ago. Madame did not 
oppose it; and, in fact, M. de Bevallan is the 
richest in the country, after the Laroques; but 
mademoiselle would not yive a decided an- 
swer, but wished to take time for reflection.” 

‘*But if she loves M. de Bevallan, and if she 
can marry him wheneyer she wishes it, why is 
pes ithe. sad and absent-minded, as one sees 

er ” . 

“Tt is true, monsieur, that mademoiselle is 
entirely changed within two or three years. 
Formerly, she was like a bird for gayety—now 
one would say there is something which trou- 
bles her; but I do not believe, with all respect, 
that it is her love for this man.” 

“You do not appear to be very tender your- 
self toward M. de Bevallan, my good Alain. 
He is of excellent birth, however.” 

“That does not prevent him from being a 
bad fellow, who spends his time in debauch- 
ing the country girls. And if monsieur has 
the use of his eyes, he can see that he does not 
restrain himself from playing the Sultan in the 
chateau, while waiting for something better.” 
There was a pause, after which Alain ro- 
sumed : 

‘* Pity that monsieur has not a hundred thou- 
sand francs income,” 

‘‘And why so, Alain ?’’ 

Because,” said Alain, nodding his head 
with a dreamy air. 


ee 


July 25. 

In the course of the month, which is nearly 
assed away, I have gained one friend, and I 
have made, I think, two enemies. The ene- 
mies are Mile, Marguerite and Mlle. Helouin ; 
the friend is an unmarried lady of eighty-eight. 
i = afraid one does not compensate for the 
other. 

Mile. Helouin, with whom I will first settle 
my account, is an ungrateful petson. The 
fault that she pretends I have been guilty of to- 
ward her ought rather to have raised me in 
her estimation ; but she appears to be one of 
those women, common enough in the world, 
who do not rank esteem among the number 
ofisentiments they wish to inspire others'with, 
or which they feel toward others. From my 
earliest residence here asimilarity between the 
condition of the governess end: that of the 
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steward, and the equality of our positions in 
the ehateau, made me assume toward Mile. 
Helouin the relation of affectionate kindness. 
I had prided myself, at all times, on manifest- 
ing to these poor girls, the kindly interest 
which their ungrateful task, their precarious 
and humiliating situation seemed to me to de- 
mand for them. Mile. Helouin is pretty, in- 
telligent, full of talent, and though she spoils 
all a little by the vivacity of conduct, the fever- 
ish coquetry, and light pedantry, which are 
the frequent results of her occupations, I had 


difference. There is the general, who knows 
something of it, he who had absolutely noth- 
ing when I married him—but his sword; and 
it is not a sword which will butter soup, is it, 
madame ?”’ 

‘*No, no! Oh, no, madame,” cried Madame 
Aubry, applauding this bold metaphor. ‘‘Honor 
and glory are very fine things in. romances, 
but I think a good carriage is much ‘better; is 
it not so, madame ?” 

‘+ Yes, certainly, madame ; and that is what 
I said this morning to the general in coming 


very little merit in playing the chivalrous part | here ; is it not, general ?” 


that I have ascribed to myself. This character 
took the form of duty, in my eyes, when I dis- 
covered that a devouring lion, wearing the 
features of Francis the First, is roaming secret- 
ly about my young protegee. This knavery, 
which does honcnto tk, de Bevallan’s audacity, 
is carried on under the color of amiable famili- 
arity, with a craftiness which easily deceives 
inattentive or ingenuous eyes. Madame La- 
roque, and her daughter in particular, are too 
ignorant of the perversities of this world, and 
live too far from all reality, to experience a 
shadow of suspicion. As to myself, irritated 
as lam against this devourer of hearts, I find 
a pleasure in thwarting his designs; I have 
more than once diverted the attention he en- 
deayored to engross; I have striven above all 
to lessen-in Mlle Helouin’s heart that bitter 
feeling of abandonment and isolation which in 
general giyes so much value to that sort of con- 
solation which was offered to her, Have I ever 
exceeded in this ill-advised struggle the deli- 
cate limits of fraternal protection? I believe 
not; and the words of the short dialogue which 
has suddenly changed the nature of our rela- 
tions, seem to s in favor of my prudence. 

One night last week we went out upon the 
terrace to breathe the fresh air. Mlle. Helouin, 
to whom I had had occasion during the day 
to show some particular attention, leaned 
lightly upon my arm, and while biting an 
orange-flower with her small white teeth, said 
in an unsteady voice: - 

“You are kind, Monsieur Maximilian.” 

‘I try to be so, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘*« You are a true friend.” 

“Yes,” 

**But a friend—how ?” 

‘A true one, as you said.” 

‘¢ A friend—who loves me?” 

“Without doubt.” 


“ec Much ?” 

-“* Assuredly.’’ 

- #6 : ?’ 

Upon ‘hearing’ tnt lable, which I 

monosyll: whic 

articulated very clearly and strengthed by a 
firm look, Mile. Helouin threw the orange- 
flower quickly away and dropped my arm. 
Since that ky hour, I have been treated 


with a disdain that I have not shrunk from, and 
Tshould decidedly believe the friendship of one 
sex for the other to be an illusion, if my mis- 
adventure had not had a sort of counterpoise 
the next day. 

I had. gone to pass. the evening at the cha- 
teau; two or three families who had spent a 
fortnight there had left in the morning, and I 
found only the habitual visitors—the cure, the 
collector, the Doctor Desmarests, and finally, 
the General de Saint-Cast and his wife, who, 
as well as the doctor, live in the neighboring 
town. Madame de Snuint-Cast, who seems to 
have brought her husband a fine fortune, was 
engaged when I entered in an animated con- 
yersation with Madame Aubry. These two 
dames understand one another perfectly; they 
celebrate. by turns, like two shepherds in an 
eclogue, the incom arable charms of riches, 
in a style where difference of form contends 
with elevation of thought. 

“You are right, ma 8, said Madame Au- 
bry; “there is but one thing in the world, it 
is to be rich. When I was rich I despised 
with all my heart those who were not; I find 
it very natural now that I should be despised, 
and I de not complain of it.” 

_ No one despises you for being poor, mad- 
ame,” replied e de Saint-Cast; ‘very 
certainly not, madame; but it is certain that 
to be rich or to be poor makes a wonderful 


‘‘Hum!” growled the general, who was 
moodily playing in the corner with the old 
captain. 

‘*You had nothing when I married you, gen- 
eral,” returned Madame de Saint-Cast; ‘you 
wou!d not think of denying it, I hope?” 

‘*You have already said so,”.. muttered the 
general. 

‘It is none the less true that if it were not 
for me you would go on foot, my general, and 
that would not be so fine with your wounds. It 
is not with a pension of six or seven thousand 
francs that you could. ride in a carriage, my 
lriend. I said that to him this morning, mad- 
amé, in talking of our new carriage, which is 
as easy as easy can be. However, I paid a 
high price for it; itmadea good four thousand 
francs less in my purse, madame!” . 

‘“‘T believe it, madame! My visiting carriage 
cost me nearly five thousand francs, counting 
the tiger’s skin for the feet, which’ alone cost 
five hundred francs.” 

‘‘As to me,” replied Madame de Saint-Cast, 
“‘T have been compelled to economize a little, 
for I have furnished my saloon, and I have 


‘bought only the carpet and hangings with fif- 


teen thousand francs. They are too handsome 
for a provincial hole, you will say, and it. is 
very true; but all the town ison their knees 
before them, and one loves to be admired ; is 
it not so, madame?” 

“Without doubt, madame,” returned Mad- 
ame Aubry, ‘‘one loves to be admired, and one 
is admired only in ees to the money 
one has. For me, I console myself for not be- 
ing more honored now, in thinking that if I 
were still what I have been, I should see at my 
feet all the people who slight me.” 


‘* Except me—zounds!” cried Doctor Desma- | te 


rests, risingsuddenly ; you might have a hun- 
dred millions yearly and you would not, see me 
at your feet, I give you my word of honor. 
There—I must go into the fresh air; for, the 
devil take me, one can bear no more of it !’’ 

And with this the brave doctor left the 
saloon, carrying my gratitude with him, for 
he had rendered me a real service by relieving 
my heart, oppressed with indignation and dis- 

ust. 

Although Doctor Desmarests was established 
in thehouse on the footing of a St. Jean 
Bouche d’Or, to whom was allowed the greatest 
ne of speech, the apostrophe was 
too p not to cause the spectators feeling 
of uneasiness, which was manifested by an 
embarrassed silence. Madame Laroque skill- 
fully broke it by asking her daughter if it was 
eight o’clock. 

‘‘No, mother,’ replied Mlle. . Marguerite, 
‘* for Mile. de Porhoet is not come yet.” 

The minute after, asthe clock began. to strike, 
the door opened, and Mlle. Jocelynde de 
Porhoet-Gael, leaning on Doctor Desmarest’s 
arm, entered the room, with astronomical 
precision. 

Mile. Porhoet, who this year had seen her 
eighty-eighth spring, and who had the appear- 
ance of a long reed preserved in silk, was the 
last of a noble race, whose earliest ancestors 
might be found among the fabulous kings of 
ancient Armorica. Seriously, however, this 
house does not appear in history till the twelfth 
century in the person of Juthael, son ot Co- 
nan te Fort, descended from the younger branch 
of the ae family of Brittany. Some drops of 
the blood of the Porhoets have flowed in the 
veins of the most illustrious men of France : 
De Rohan, De Lusignan, and De Penthieve ; 
and these noblemen considered it the purest 
of their blood. I remember, when studying one 
day the history of our family alliances, in a fit 


a 
. 


of youthful vanity, 1 remarked among them 
this peculiar name of Porhoet ; and my father, 


who was very learned in such matters, boasted _ 


of it to me. amr ae 
Mile. de Porhoet, who to-day remains the 

last of her name, has never wished to marry, 

in order to preserve, as long as possible, in the 


firmament of the French nobility the,constella- . 


tion of these magic syllables—Porhoet-Gael | . 


Some one chanced to speak (before her) one} 


day of the origin of the Bourbons. ‘The 
Bourbons,” said Mlle. de Porhoet, plunging 
her knitting-needle. several times into her 
blonde wig, ‘‘the Bourbons are of good nobil- 
ity, but,’ (putting on suddenly an. air of 
modesty) ‘‘ there are. better.” , 
It is impossible, nevertheless, to bow before 
this august old lady, who bears with unequal- 
ed dignity the tripleand heavy majesty of birth, 
of age, and of misfortune. 
suit that she obstinately carries on, out. of 
France, has gradually reduced her, small 
fortune ; there. can hardly be to her now. 
iu.ome of a thousand francs a year, “Phis 
trouble, has not lessened. her privé, or in- 
creased her temper; she is merry, equable, 
courteous ; she lives, no one knows, how, 


DOW in a 
little house, with a little servant, and hs . 
finds means to bestow a great deal in charity. | 


Madame Laroque and her daughter have fo: 


A deplorable law- , 


= 


ae Ty 


ed an attachment for their poor and noble _ 


neighbor which does them hgnor ; sheis, when 
visiting them, the grand object. ot respect and 
attention, which confounds. Madame 


I have often seen Mile. Marguerite ATL ST " 


dance to go make the fourth at Mile, de Por- 
hoet’s whist-table ; if Mile, de Porhoet’s game 
of whist (at five centimes the counter) was 
lacking one single day, the world would. end. 
I - Te one of the favorite ners of this 
t) 

speak, we did not delay—the cure, {he doctor 
and myself—to place o es around the 
whist-table, at each side and in the front of 


partners of 
; and on this evening of which I 


this descendant of Conan le 
It must be understood that.at the co nce. 
ment of the last century, a uncle of . 


de Porhoet, who was in the suite of the Duc. 


d’Anjou, crossed the Pyrenees, when that 
became Philip V. and egret i 


her claims were contested, ve 
of the oldest houses in Castile, allied to. 
Spanish branch of the Porhoets. Hence 
lawsuit which the unfortunate 


pursues from court to court at ex 

with a persistency almost patel sey Te 
which afflicts her friends, and amuses indiffer- 
ent acquaintances. Doctor 


wee 


sie 
mm 
07) 


a dream 
grafted on a dream, is the innocent plaything 


of this aged child. She has had her plang of 
it drawn ; she passes her sometimes her 
nights, in meditating on its splendors, in 
changing its ments, or In adding orna- 
ments to it, and she speaks of it as of a monu- 
ment already half built. 

“I was in the nave of my cathedral ; I re- 
marked a very odious thing in the north aisle 
to-night ; I have changed the beadle’s livery, 
et cetera.” 

‘Well! mademoiselle,” said the doctor, as 
he shuffled the cards, ‘have you worked at 
your cathedral since yesterday i 

“Yes, doctor; a very happy idea has oc- 
enrred tome. I have replaced the plain wall, 
which separates the choir from tle sacristy, by 
foliage in wrought stone, in imitation of the 
Chapel of Clisson in the Chur~h of Josselin, It 
is much lighter.” 


n° 
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“Yes, certaihly} bit Whit news from Spain | 


inithe meantime? Ah! is it true? as I think I 
‘read this morning in the Revue des Deux-Mondes, 
‘that the young Duke of Villa-Hermosa pro- 
‘pores to you to terminate your lawsuit amicably 
Ee marriage ?” 

Mile. Porhoet tossed her head with a dis- 
ainful motion, shaking the bunch of faded 
xibbons which floated over her cap—‘‘ I should 
xefuse distinctly,” said she. 

“« Yes, yes, you say that, Mademoiselle ; but 
“what means then that sound of s guitar which 
has been heard for some nights under your 
windows?” 

‘Bah!’ 

‘Bah! And this Spaniard, in mantle and 
ycliow boots, whom one sees roaming about 
the country and sighing incessantly ?” 

“ You are 8 wag,’ said Mile. Porhoet, tran- 
quilly opening her snuff-box. “For the rest, 
sinée you wish to know, my man of business 
wrote to me from Madrid, two days ago, that 
with a little pationce we should doubtless see 
the end of our sorrows.” —* 

“Parbleu, I believe it, indeed! Do you 
know where he comes from, your man of busi- 
ness? From the cavern of Gil Blas, direct, 
He will receive your last crown, and will make 
a fool of you. Ah{ if you would only be ad- 
vised to FB ae this folly and live tran- 
quilly! How would millions serve you? Are 
you not happy, and held in consideration—and 
what do you want more? As to your cathe- 
dral, I do not speak of it, because it is a bad 


jest.” i 
““My cathedral is a bad jest only in the eyes 
| jesters, Doctor Desmarests ; besides, I 
tights ; I contend for justice; the 
property be ion to me, I have heard it said a 
hundred times by my father, and it shall never 
go with my consent to people who are as much 
steaiets to my family as you, my dear friend, 
of ag mousieur,” added she, indicating me 
with @ motion of her head. 

I hud the childishness to be sm, 
politeness, and I retorted : ‘‘As far as 
Laat you are’ mistaken, for 
7 a ily had the honor of marrying with 

ats and reciprocally.” 
nal ating these heinous words, Mlle. Por- 
bad 8" 


the cards, arranged like a tan, in her 
er pointed chin, and straightening 

her emaciated figuré, she looked me in the 
- facé'in order to satisfy herself as to the state 
ot my reason, then regained her calmness by a 
atiperhuman éffort,’ and putting a pinch of 
Spanish snuff to her thin nose, said: ‘You 

all prove that to me, young man.’ 

‘Ashamed of my ridiculous boasting, and 
very much embarrassed by the inquisitive 
looks that it had drawn upon me, I bowed 
awkwardly without answering her. Our game 
was finished in a dull silence. It was ten 
° and I was préparing to steal away, 
when Mile. dé Porhoet touched my arm : ‘Mr. 
Steward, will you do me the honor of accom- 


by this 
am con- 


ee ns Wed end of the avenue?” 


iy es 


bowed and followed her. 


t dana ods 1 Tuly 25. 
“We soon found ourselves in the park.’ The 
little servant, im her provincial costume, ‘pre- 
ceeded us, carrying a lantern; then Mlle. de 


Porhoet, holding with a careful hand the thin. 


folds of her silk dress : she had coldly refused 
the offer of my arm, and I walked at her side, 
my head lowered, and very ill-pleased. with 
myself. ‘some minutes of this gloomy 
walk—** Well, 'sir,” said the old lady to me, 
Ps ar ee I am waiting. You have’ said’ 
pa a Pip ily had been allied to’ yours, and 
ag an alliance of this kind is a point of histo 

entirely: new to me, I shall be very muc 

oblig to you if you will enlighten me upon 


“Thad decided in my own mind that I ought, 

at any cost, to maintain tlre secret of my in- 

cognito. oS 

- “Mon Dieu! madembiselle,” I- replied, “1 
. you will excuse a pleasantry which 

escaped the in the course of conversation.” 

- “A pleasantry! ” cried Mile. de Porhoet ; 

“the subject, in tru‘h, affords much pleas- 


antry. And what do” you! call, in this age, 


the pleasantries that are openly addressed to 
an old, unprotected woman. and that no one 
would dare to allow himself to address to a 
man?” 

‘* Mademoiselle, you leave me no rétreat pos- 
sible; nothing more remains for me but to 
confide in your discretion. Ido not know, 
mademoiselle, whether the name of Champcey 
d’Hauterive is known to you?” 

“I know perfectly, monsieur, the Champcey 
d’Hauterives, who are a good, an excellent 
family of Dauphiny. What conclusion do you 
draw from it?” 

**I am to-day the representative of this 
family.’ 

“You?” said Mile. de Porhoet, making a 
sudden hult ; ‘‘ you are a Champeey d’Haute- 
rive?” 

“¢ Yes, mademoiselle.” 

“That alters the case,” said she; ‘give me 
your arm, cousin, and tell me your history.’ 

T believed that in the present state of things 
it was best to conceal nothing from her. I 
terminated the painful recital of the misfor- 
tunes of my family ma as we found ourselves 
in front of a smull house, singularly narrow 
and low, which was flanked on ene of the 
angles by a kind of pigeon-house, with a 

inted roof. ‘Enter, marquis,’’ said the 

aughter of the kings of Gael, stopping on 
the threshold of her poor palace ; ** enter, I 
beg of you.” The instant after I was intro- 
duced into a little parlor with a brick floor; 
on the pale tapestry which covered the: walls 
hung a dozen family portraite, emblazoned 
with the ducal ermine; on the imantle-piece I 
saw shining a magnificent clock of shell, in- 
laid with copper and surmounted by a group 
representing the Chariot of the Sun. Some 
os chaits with oval backs, and an old sofa 
with slender legs, completed the decoration of 
this room, where everything spoke of rigid 
propriety, and where one breathed concentra- 
ted odor of iris, Spanish snuff, and uncertain 
aromatic drugs. 

“Sit down,” said the old lady, a her- 
self on the sofa ; ‘sit down, cousin, for though 
in reality we are not relatives, and: cannot 
80, since Jeanne de Porhoet and Hughes de 
Champcey had the folly, between you and 
mé, the folly not to increase the stock, it would 
be agreeable to me, with your permission, to 
treat you as a cousin, in private, in order to 
béeguile the sad feelings of my loneliness for 
the time. The past is indeed bitter, but I 
will suggest some thoughts which are habitual 
to me, and which seem of a nature to afford 
you sincere consolation. In the first place, 
my dear marquis, I often say to myself that 
there is an odor of distinction and good taste 
in poverty, when I see the simpletons and 
former servants riding to-day in their car- 
riages. _ Besides, I am not far from believing 
that God has chosen to reduce some among us 
to straits, in order that this gross, material 
age, greedy of gold, may always hare before 
its eyes in our persons, a species. of merit, of 
dignity, of lustre, where gold and substance 

ass for nothing, which nothing can buy, which 
is notto be sold! Such, cousin, is, according 
to all appearance, the providential justifica- 
tion of yourcondition’and of mine.’ 

T expressed to Mile. de Porhoet how proud 
I was at having been chosen with her to give 
to the world the noble instructions, of which 
it had so much need, and by which it was so 
little disposed to profit. Then she resumed: 
‘“‘Formyown part, monsicur, [am made for 
indigence, and I suffer little from it ;-when 
one’ has seen in the course of a life already 
too long, a father, worthy his name, and four 
brothers, worthy of their father, fall by the 
bullet.or the steel; when one: has seen all the 
objects of one’s affections and one’s worship, 
successively, pes one must have a very 
small soul to be occupied about a more or less 


abundant*table, ora toilet more or less fresh. 


Truly, marquis, if my personal comfort were 
the only consideration, you may believe that 
I should be very indifferent about my millions 


from Spain ; butst seems suitable, and a good | possess Ce 
ethic @ house like mine should not| the raillery of her neighbors by engaging any 


examp 


‘it same lasting trace, some glorions monument 


of its grandeur and its faith. ‘Lhis is why, 
in imitation of some of my. ancestors, [ have 
dreamed, cousin, and I will never give it up 
while I have life, of the pious endowments 
which you have heard spoken of.” 

Being assured of my assent, the noble old wo- 
man seemed to collect her thoughts, and while 
she gazed with amelancholy expression upon 
the haif-effaced portraits of her ancestors, the 
hereditary clock alone disturbed the midnight 
silence, in the dim parlor. ' 


‘«There will be,” Mlle: de Porhoet suden- 
ly resumed, in a singularly solemn voice, 
‘‘ there will bea chapter of canons regularly 
attached to the service of this church.: Each 
day at matins, a low mass will be said in the 
private chapel of my family, for the repose or . 
my soul and the-souls of my ancestors. The 
feet of the officiating priest will rest upon a 
marble slab without inscription, which will 
form the step of the altar, and will also cover 
my remains.” 

I bowed with visible and respectitl, emo- 
tion. 

Mile. de Porhoet took my hand and pressed 
it gently. ‘‘I am not crazy, cousin,” said she, 
‘although Iam called so. My father, who 
did not lie, always assured me that at the ex- 
tinction of the direct descendants of our Span- 
ish branch, we should have the sole right to 
the inheritance ; his sudden and violent death 
prevented him, unfortunately, from giving us 
more precise information on this subject’; but 
being unable to doubt his word, I cannot 
doubt my right. Howeéver,” added she, after 
a pause, and with an accent of touching sad- 
ness, ‘if Iam not crazy, lam old, and those 
men down there know it well) They have 
drawn me on for fifteen years with one ‘delay 
and another; they are waiting for my death, 
which will end everything—and you sée they 
will not need to wait long; I must make my 
last sacrifice one of these days, I'feél it. This 
poor cathedral, my sole love—which has re- 
placed in my heart so much crushel or re- 
pulsed affection—it will never have more than 
one stone, that of my tomb.” i as 

The old lady ceased. She brushed away twe 
tears from her withered face with her thin 
hands, and, forcing a smile, added; ‘‘ Par- 
don me, cousin, you have troubles enough of 
your own. Excuse me—besidos, it is late ; 
retire, you will compromise me.” 


Before loaving, I again recommended to Mlle. 
de Porboset’s discretion, the secret I had con- 
fided. She replied evasively, that I might be 
tranquil, that she should know how to guard 
my peace and my dignity. But I suspected, 
from the frequent glances I received fromy Ma- 
dame Lareque a few days later, that my good 
friend had communicated my secret. Mile, . 
de Porhoet. did not hesitate to acknowled 
it, assuring me she could not.do less for 
honor of her family, and that, moreover, Ma- 
dame Laroque was incapable of betraying it, 
even to her daughter. ) 

My conference with the old lady imspired 
me with o tender respect, and I have ‘ endeav- 
ored to manifest it to her. The next evening 
I commenced drawing plans for the interior 
and exterior ornamentation of her ‘dear cathe- 
dral, with the utmost skill I possess." She was 
greatly pleased by this attention, and almost 
every evening, after the game of whist is. fin- 
ished, I goto my drawing, and the ideal church 
is enriched by a statue, a pulpit, or a gallery, 
Mile, Marguerite, who seems to regard her 
neighbor with a feeling of adoration, has’ con- 
tributed to my work of charity, by devoting an 
album to this monument of the Porhoets, 
which I'am charged to fill. on 

Lhaye offered, besides, to assist Mile. da 
Porhoet in the investigations and proceedings of 
all kinds necessary to forward her suit. The poor 
woman acknowledged that I could be of the 
greatest service to her, for though she could still 
keep up her ordinary correspondence, her eyes 
were too weak to decipher the manuscripts in her 
ession, and she had shrunk from ineurring 


disappear from the earth wicbout leaving after | to undertake this labor, In short, she accepted 


ame as both counsel.and assistant, I have since 


most conscientiously studied the voluminous 
to her lawsuit, and I am con- 


papers relating 
vinced that the cause, which will soon have its 
final trial, is hopelossly lost. M. Laubepin, 
whom I have consulted, is of the same opinion, 


which I have concealed from my good old 


friend as far as possible. In the meantime, I 
give her the pleasure of seeing me examine, 
paper by paper, her family archives, in which 
she constantly hoped to discover some title de- 
cisive in her favor. Unfortunately, these ar- 
chives are very extensive, and the pigeon-house, 
their place of deposit, is filled with them from 
the top to ths bottom. 

Yesterday I went early to Mile. de Porhoet’s, 
in order to complete the examination of bun- 
‘dle No, 115, which I began the previous evyen- 
ing, before the hour for breakfast. ‘The mis- 


tress of the house had not risen, and I seated 


myself quietly in the parlor, by consent of the 
little servant, and began my dusty work. At 
the end of an hour, as I was gladly running 
over the last leaf of bundle No, 115, Mile. d 
Porhoet entered, carrying with difficulty an 
enormous package, carefully covered with white 
linen. 

‘*Good-morning, my kind cousin,” said she. 
‘*Hearing that you gave yourself so. much 
‘trouble for me this morning, I have given my- 
self a little treuble for you. I have brought 
you the bundle No, 116.” ' 

In some tale, there is an unhappy princess 
shut up in a tower, and a wicked fairy, who 
hates her family, imposes on her, time after 
‘time, work of the most extraordinary and im- 
possible kind. I confess, that in spite of her 
many virtues, Mile. de Porhoet seemed to me 
at that moment to be a near relative of that 


fairy. 

OF dreamed last night,” she continued, “ that 
this bundle contains the key to my Spanish 
‘treasure. You will oblige me very much by not 
deferring its examination. When this is done, 
you will do me the honor to partake of a mod- 
est repast that I intend to offer you in my ar- 
bor.” an 

I resigned myself to my fate. It is noed- 
less to say that the happy bundle 116 
contained, like its predecessors, only the 
useless dust of ages. Procisely at noon, 
the old lady came to offer me her arm, and con- 
ducted m6, with great coremony, into a little 

den, set round with box, and, which formed, 

th anend of the adjoining meadoy, all the 
actual domain of the Porhoots. The table was 
laid under an elm tree, the branches of which 
were bent so as to form an arbor. It was a 
beautifal summer's day, and the sunlight, 
which here and there penetrated the shade, fell 


upon the brilliantly white and scented table- | 


eloth. I had done honor to the poulet doie, 
the fresh salad, and te the bottle of old Bor- 
déaux wine, which composed our feast, when 
Mile. de Porhoet, who seemed delighted with 
my appetite, turned the conversation upon the 
Laroque family. 

““*T confess to you,” said she, ‘‘I do not like 
the old sailor. Iremember when he came into 
this country, he had a large monkey which he 
dressed like a servant, and which seemed to 
understand him perfectly. This animal was a 
teal pest to the neighborhood, and only a man 
without education and without decency could 
have been so wrapt up in it. Ft was called a 
monkey, and I'am willin ing it ahould be, but in 
my heart I think it was a negro, and the more 
so, because I have always suspected his master 
to have been engaged in the slave-trade on the 
coast of Africa. However, the son, the late M. 
Laroque, was a good man, and a very comme il 


faut. As to the ladies—I speak of Madame’ 


Laroque and her daughter, and not of the 
widow Aubry, who is a mean woman of low 
birth—as to those ladies, I say, there is no 
praise which they do not merit.” 
“At this moment the sound of a horse’s feet 
was heard in the path just outside the garden 
and in another instant some one knocked 
ata little door close to the arbor. 
“Well,” said Mlle. de Porhoet, ‘‘who is 
there?” 
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I looked up and saw.a black plume waving 
above the top of the wall, 

‘*Open,” said a clear, musical voice, gayly, 
‘‘ open, it is the Fortune of France! ” 
‘* What! it is you, my darling,” cried the old 
lady. ‘Run quick, cousin.” 


On opening the door, I was nearly thrown | 


down by Mervyn, as he dashed past me into the 
garden, and I perceived Mile. Marguerite, who 
was engaged in fastening her horse to the bars 
of a fence. 

**Good morning, monsieur,” said she, with- 
out exhibiting the least surprise at finding me 
there. Then gathering up the folds of her 
riding-habit upon her arm, she entered the 
garden. 

‘You are very welcome this beautiful day,” 
said Mlle. de Porhoet; ‘‘kiss me. You have 
ridden very fast, mad girl, for your face is a 
bright purple, and fire seems literally flashing 
from your eyes. What can I offer you ?” 

“Let us see,” said Mile. Marguerite, glancing 
at the table, ‘‘ what have you there ? Pee a 
has eaten everything. No matter, I am not 
hungry—I am only thirsty.’”” 

‘I forbid you drinking in such a state as you 
are in; but wait—there are some strawberries 
in that bed.” 

‘‘Strawberries! o gioja!” sang the young 
girl—‘‘ quick, monsieur! take one of those 
large leaves, and come with me.” 

hile I was selecting one of the largest 
leaves from a fig-tree, Mile. de Porhoet. watched 
with a smile of approbation the proud march 
of her favorite across the garden-walks in the 
full sun: ‘‘Look at her, cousin,” said she, in 
a ag voice, ‘tis she not worthy to belong to 
us ?” 

Mile. .Marguerite, tripping in her long skirt 
at almost every step as she bent over the straw- 
berry-bed, hailed with a little shout of joy each 
strawberry .she found. She wonld now and 
then put one berry upon the fig-leaf that I held 
in my hand, for every two she ate, to give her 
patience, When she had gathered all she 
wished, we returned in triumph. to the arbor ; 
the strawberries that we had brought. were 
sugared, and then eaten, 

‘Ah! that has done me good!” said Mlle. 
Marguerite, throwing her hat on. a scat and 
leaning against the hedge, ‘‘And now to com. 

lete my happiness, my dear lady, you will 
relate to me some history of former days, of 
the time when you were a beautiful warrior.” 

Mile. de Porhoet, smiling and delighted, did 
not wait fora second request, but related some 
of the most striking episodes in her campaigns 
in the suites of the Lesclures and the Laroche- 
jacqueleins. I had, om this occasion, a new 
en of my old friend's elevation of soul, in 

earing her render homage to all the. heroes of 
those gigantic struggles, regardless of the flags 
under which ‘they fought. She spoke, in par- 
ticular, of General Hoche, whose captive she 
once was, with an almost tender interest: Mile. 
Marguerite listened to these recitals with a 
spare rae attentien which astonished me. 

metimes, half-hidden by the hedge, and her 
long eyelashes lowered, she would preserve the 
immobility of a, statue; sometimes a keener 
interest would be roused, and she would place 
her elbows on the little table, and plunging her 
hand in the waves of her hair, she would dart 
on the old Vendeean the continuous lightning 
of her large eyes. 


I shall always count among the sweetest 
hours of my sad life, those that I spent in con- 
templating that noble face, radiant with the re- 
flection of the clear sky and the sympathy of a 
courageous. heart, 


When Mile. de Porhoet ceased her remin- 
iscences, Mlle. Marguerite embraced her, and 
rousing Mervyn, asleep at her feet, announced 
her intended return to the chateau. I had 
no scruples about returning thither at the 
same time, feeling certain [should cause her 
no embarrassment. Beside the extreme insig- 
nificance of my person and my company, in the 
eyes of the wealthy heiress, a tete-a-tete gener- 
ally gave her no annoyance, her mother having 
given her the liberal education that she had her- 


Be 


self received in one of the British colonies. It 
is well known that the English give women, be- 
fore marriage, all the independence which wo 
so wisely grant them on the day when any 
abuse of it becomes irreparable. 
| We therefore left the garden together ; I held 
the stirrup while she mounted her horse, and 
we went toward the chateau. After we had 
taken a few steps, ‘‘Mon dieu! Monsienr,” said 
she, ‘*I came to disturb you very unseagonably, 
it seems to me. You were in very agreeable 
society.” 
| ‘Tt is true, mademoiselle ; but as I had been 
there a long time, I forgive you, and even I thank 
you.” 

‘‘You show great, attention to our poor 
| Beighbor. My mother is very grateful to you 
for it.” 

“And your mother’s daughter?” said I, 

| laughing. 

‘‘Ah! I do not bestow praise so readily, If 
ou have the idea that I saxon you, you must 
ave the goodness to wait a little longer. Tam 

not in the habit of judging human actions light- 
ly; they generally have two aspects... I ac- 
knowledge that your conduct toward Mile. Por- 
hoet has a good appearance, but "—she paused, 
shook” her head, and resumed in @ serious, bit- 
ter, and even insulting tone—‘‘ but Lam not 
very sure that you are not paying court to her 
in the hope of being madeher heir.” 

I felt myself grow pale. Reflecting, however, 
on the ridiculousness of replying an to this 
young girl, I restrained myself and said to her, 
gravely, ‘‘ Allow me, mademoiselle, to pity you 
sincerely,” 

She appeared very much surprised: ‘To 
pity me, monsieur ?” “ries 

“Yes, mademoiselle, sufferme to e: to 
you the respectful pity to which it seems to me 
you have a right,” tw 

‘* Pity!” said she, stopping her horse, and 

}turning toward me with eyes half shut with 
disdain, ‘‘T have not the honor to understand 
ou.” ¥ 

‘‘My meaning is very simple, however, 
mademoiselle ; if disbelief in al goodness, if 
distrust and barrenness of soul, are the bitterest 
fruits of experience, during a long life, nothing 

| inthe world merits com 
heart withered by distrust before it has lived.“ 
- “Monsieur,” replied Mlle, Laroque, with 
unusual vivacity, ‘you do not know what you 
are talking about! and,” added she more sharp- 
are 


ly, ‘‘ you forget to whom you y’ 
| “That is.true, mademoiselle,” I 
2 bowing; “I spoke without kno 


and I forgot to whom I spoke ; but you set me 
the example.” <9} 

Mile. Marguerite, whose eyes were fixed on 
the top of trees which shaded the road, 
seit) with ironical dignity, ‘(Must I ask. your 
pardon?” rm 3 orl 

‘‘Assuredly, mademoiselle,” I replied. with 
emphasis, ‘if one of us has to ask forgiveness 
of the other, it will be you; you are rich, and 
I “ib poor; you can humble yourself—I can- 
not!” " 

There was silence. Her compressed lips, 
distended. nostrils, her sudden owed 
the yiolence of the inward 
lowering her head as for a 
well!” said she, ‘‘ forgive me!” 


At the same 


set off on a gallop, leaving me in the middle of 
| the road. } ; 
I have not seen her since. 


- 


. duly 30. 

The calculation of probe lilies is never more 
unprofitable than when it is exercised on the 
subject of a woman’s thoughts and_ feelings. 
Not caring to find myself so soon in Mle. Mar- 
guerite’s presence, afterthe painful scene which 
had taken place between us, I had spent two 
days without going to the chateau. I hardly 
hoped this short interval would have sufficed 
to calm the resentment I had caused in her 
| proud heart. However, yesterday morning, 
| about seven o’slock, as I was writing near the 
Open window of my turret, I heard myself 


ssion more than a. 


time she struck her horse a violent blow and. 


ié 


caljed in a tone of friendly gayety, by the very 
per son whom I believed had made an enemy. 

** Monsieur Odiot, are yeu there?” 

I presented myself at my window, and I saw 
in a boat, stationed near the bridge, Mlle. 
Marguerite, holding back the brim of her large 
straw hat, and looking up at my dark tower. 

‘*Here I am, mademoiselle,” said I eagerly. 

“Will you take a walk?” 

After the fears with which I had been tor- 
mented for the last two days, so much conde- 
scension made me fear I was the plaything of 
some foolish dream. ; 

“TI beg pardon, mademoiselle—what did 
you say ?” 

“Will you come to take a little walk with 
Alain, Mervyn and me?” 

‘Certainly, mademoiselle.” 

‘Very well! take your album.” 

I hastened down and ran along the side of 
the river. 

“Abt ah!” said the young girl laughingly 
to me, you are in a good humor this morning, 
it appears?” 

I murmured awkwardly some confused re- 
ply, to the end that I was always in a good hu- 
mor, of which Mlle. Marguerite seemed in- 
credulous ; then [ sprang into the boat and 
seated myself at her side, 

** Row, Alain,” said’she ; and the old man, 
who prided himself on being a master boat- 


_Inan, began to pull at the oars methodically, 


which gave him the appearance of a heavy 
bird making vain efforts to fly. ‘It was nec- 
emary,” said Mile. Marguerite, ‘for meto come 
and tear you away from your castle, since you 
have obstynately sulked there for two days.” 

‘Mademoiselle, I assure you that discretion 
alone—respect—fear”—— 

‘‘Ah! Mon Dieu! respect—fear—yeu have 
sulked. We know better than you, positively. 
My mether, who maintains, I do not well know 
why that we ought to treat you with great 
consideration, has begged me to sacrifice my- 
self on the altar of your pride, and being an 
obedient daughter, ba myself.” 

I expr frankly my warm gratitude to 


her. 

“« Not to do things by halves !” she resumed, 
**T resolved to give a treat to your fancy, your 
taste; behold, therefore, a beautiful summer 
morning, the oF ake , and open glades, with 
all the effects of light desirable, birds singing 
amidst the foliage, a mysterious bark gliding 
over the water—you who love such things 
ought to be content.” 

**T am enchanted, mademoiselle.” 

‘Ah! that is not bad.” 

I was, indeed, satisfied, for the moment, 
with my destiny. The banks between which 
we glided were covered with newly-cut hay, 
which scented the air. I saw fly past us the 
somber avenues of the park in which the 
moras sun scattered trails of light; mil- 
lions of insects, intoxicated with the dew in 
the calices of the flowers, hummed jeyously 
around us, Opposite me, the good Alain 
smiled wu me at each stroke of the oar, 
with an air of complacency and protection ; 
mearer me, Mile. Marguerite, dressed in white, 
contrary to her custom, beautiful, fresh, and 

ure as a periwinkle, shook off with one hand 

e pearly drop which the early morning air: 
had suspended to the lace of her hat, and held 
the other as an attraction to the faithful 
ba following us in the water. Truly it 
would not have required any urgent solicita- 
tion to make me go to the end of the world in 
this little white boat. 

As we left the boundaries of the park by 
passing under one of the arches which pierced 
the wall pangs it: ‘Youdo not ask me, 
monsieur, where I am taking you,” said the 


ti Creole, _ 
“No, no, mademoiselle, it is equally unim- 
portant te me.” ‘ 
“Tam taking you into fairy-land.” 

as I doubt that.” 

‘Mlle. Helouin, more versed than I in poetic 
matters, ought to have told you ‘that the 

of trees which cover the country for 

twenty leagues round, are the remains of the 
old ferest of Brocelyande, where the ancestors 


‘was himself, by a young girl, b 
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of your friend, Mile. de Porhoet, the sovereigns 
of Gael, hunted, and where the grandfather of 
Mervyn was enchanted, enchanter though he 
the name of 
Vivian. But we shall soon be in the center of 
this forest. But if this is not sufficient to ex- 


cite your imagination, know that the 6 woods. 


still preserve a thousand traces of the myste- 
rious religion of the Celts; they are paved with 
them. You have therefore good cause to pic- 
ture to yourself a Druid, in a white robe, under 
each of those shades, and to see a golden sickle 
glitter in each ray of the sun. ‘The religion of 
these intolerable old men has even left near 
here in a solitary spot, romantic, pictnresque, 
el cetera, & monument, before which those per- 
sons disposed to ecstacy are accustomed to 
swoon; [thought you would take pleasure in 
sketching it, and as the place is not easy to 
find, Iresolved to serve you as a guide, de- 
manding no other reward than to be spared the 
explosions of an enthusiasm which I should not 
know how to sympathize with.” 

‘Be it so, mademoiselle, I will restrain my- 
self.” 

‘“*T pray you to do so.” 

“That is understood. 
call this monument ?” 

‘** For myself, I call it a heap of large stones; 
some of the antiquarians call it, simply a dolmen, 
others, more pretentious, a cromlech; the coun- 
try people namé it, without explaining why, 
the migourdit.”* 

Our boat moved gently along with the cur- 
rent of the stream between two strips of damp 
meadow ; small black cattle, with Jong, sharp 
horns, rose here and there at the sound of the 
oars, and watched us pass with wild, savage 
eyes. The valley, through which the gradually 


widening river wound, was shut in by a chain’ 


of hills on each side; those on one side were 
covered with broom and dried vines and 
rushes; those on the other by green coppice- 
wood. From time to time, deep gullies be- 
tween the hillsopened a sinuous perspective, 
at the end of which one could see the blue 
summit of some distant mountain. Mile. Mar- 
guerite, notwithstanding her professed incom- 

mce, constantly pointed out to me the 

uties of the landscape, at once so soft and so 
sharply defined, always accompanyipg her re- 
marks by some ironical observations. 

All at once a continuous hollow noise an- 
nounced our near approach to a waterfall, and 
the valley closed, assuming the aspect of a wild, 
lonesome gorge. On our left rose a high wall 
of rocks, carpeted with moss; oaks mingled 
with firs, and ivy and hanging briers support- 
ing themselves in the crevicés of the hill down 
to the shore, throw a mysterious shadow on the 
deep water at the foot of the rocks. Some hun- 
dred steps before us the water spouted up, 
foaming, then suddenly disap d, the broken 
line of the river again becoming visible through 
the white vapor, windi Seer green 8 
in a distant meadow. our right, the bank 
opposite the hill presented o a narrow, 
sloping margin of the meadow, beyond which 
the weoded hills lookéd like a fringe of dark 
velvet. 


‘‘We will land here,” suid the young girl. 


And while Alain made the boat fast to a willow, 


she sprang lightly ashore, 

‘Well, monsieur, you do not find this bad? 
You are not confounded, petrified, thunder- 
struck? It is said this place is very pretty. I 
like it because it is always fresh; but follow 
me into these woods—if you dare—and I will 
show you these famous stones.” 


Mile. Marguerite, lively, alert, and gay, crossed 
the meadow with two bounds and iouk & path 
which penetrated into the forest. Alain and I 
followed in Indian file. After a rapid walk of 
some minutes, our conductress stopped, ap- 
neared to deliberate and corisider is she 
was; then separating two closely -tangled 
branches she quitted the path and dashed into 
the close coppice. 

The walk became less agreeable. 1t was very 
difficult to force a passage through the various 


* In the woods of Cadondal.—Monrernan. 


And what do yow 


young oaks, with their oblique trunks and 


thick branches, crossed and twisted together like 
Robinson Crusoe’s palisades. Alain and I At 
le st advanced with great difficulty, bent nearly 
d uble, knocking our heads at every step, and 
w th each heavy movement shaking down upon 
ourselves a shower of dew; but Mlle. Margue- 
rite, with the superior address, and the cat-like 
suppleness of her sex, glided, without any ap. & 
parent effort, through the interstices of this ’ 
labyrinth, laughing at our sufferings, and care- 
lessly allowing the flexible branches to unbend 
behind her, hitting our faces, sometimes not 
very gently. 

We at length reached a small opening which 
seemed to crown the summit of this hill; there 
I saw, not without emotion, the monstrous 
stone table, sustained by five or six enormous 
blocks which are half sunk in the earth, form- 
ing thus a cavern, full of a sacred horror. 
There was, at the first sight of this intact mon- 
ument of an almost fabulous time, and of a 
primitive religion, a power of truth, a sort of 
real presence, which seized upon the soul, mak- 
ing one shudder. Some rays of sunlight, pene- 
trating the foliage, filtered through the dis- 
jointed layers of stone, played upon the sinister 
slab, and lent an idyllic grace to this barbaric 
altar. Mlle. Marguerite seenied pensive and 
abstracted. For myself, after having penetrated 
into the cavern and éxamined the dolmen under 
all its aspects, I began to sketch it, 

Lhad been so absorbed in this occupation 
for some minutes as to observe nothing of 
what passed around me, when Mile. Marguerite 
suddenly said, ‘‘ Would you like a Velleda to 
give animation to the picture?” - I looked up; 
she had wound an oak wreath round her head, | 
and was standing at the head of the dolmen, 
leaning lightly against a group of young trees ; 
under the dim light of the foliage, her white 
dress had the brilliancy of marble, and her 
cyes sparkled with a strange fire in the shadow 
thrown by her crown. She was beautiful, and 
I believe she knew it. I gazed at. her without. 
knowing what to say, when she resumed, ‘‘ If 
I annoy you I will go away.” apis, 

‘*No, no, I beg you to stay.” 

‘* Well! make haste; draw Mervyn also; he 
shall be the Druid, and I the Druidegs,” 

Thad the geod fortune to reproduce with 
tolerable fidelity, thanks tothe vagueness of a 
sketch, the poetic vision with which I was 
favored. She came with an appearance of 
eagerness toexamine my drawing. ‘‘It is not 
bad,” said she. Then she threw away her 
wreath, as she laughingly said, ‘‘ Confess that L 
am good !” 

I acknowledged she was so; I would even 
have avowed, had she desired it, that she did 
not lack a grain of coquetry; but she would 
not be a woman without that, and perfection is 
hateful: goddesses themselves need, i order to 
be loved, something more than their immortal 
beauty. 

We crossed through the inextricable copse, 
and, regaining the path in the forest, descended 
toward the river. 

“Before we return,” said Mile. Marguerite, 
‘‘T wish to show you the waterfall, and all the 
more because I count on giving myself a little 
amusement in my turn. Come, Mervyn! Cone, 
my good dog! thou art a fine fellow!” ' 

We soon found ourselves on the steep bank 
in front of the ——, which closed the bed of 
the river. The water fell from the height of 
several feet into a large, deep, round basin, 
that seemed to be bounded on all sides by an 
amphitheater of green grass, in with 
rocks. Some invisible rivulets served as out- 
lets for the little lake, reuniting ata short dis- 
tance and forming the river. 

This is not exactly a Niagara,” said Mlle, 
Marguerite, elevating her voice above the noise 
of the waterfall ; ‘‘ but I have heard it said by 
connoisseurs, by artists, that itis nevertheless 
very pretty. Have you admired it enough? 
Walli now I hope you will bestow on Mervyn 
whatever enthusiasm still remains. Here, 
Mervyn!” 

The Newfoundland came to his mistress’s 
side, and looked at her, trembling with im- 
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patience. The young girl first tied up some 
pebbles in her handkerchief, then threw it into 
the water a little above the fall; at the same 
instant Mervyn dropped like a block into the 
‘basin, and swam rapidly trom the shore; the 
handkerchief was carried along by the current; 
it reached the cascade, danced an instant in an 
eddy, then shooting like an arrow over the 
; rounded rock, it came whirling in a wave of 
foam under the very eyes of the dog ; he seized 
it, and proudly regained the bank where Mlle. 
Marguerite stood clapping her hands. 

This charming exercise was repeated several 
times with the same success, but on the sixth 
trial it happened that either Mervyn started too 
late, or the handkerchief wasthrown too soon, 
for the poor dog missed it as it passed him. 
The handkerchief was carried by the eddies of 
the cascade intoa thicket of brambles which 
showed themselves just above the water’s edge, 
Mervyn went to fetch it; we were surprised to 
see him suddenly drop his prey, struggling con- 
vulsively and raise his head toward us, utter- 
ing most pitiful cries. ‘‘Oh! what has hap- 
pened?” cried Mlle. Marguerite, 

‘I believe he is caught in those bram. 
bles; but he will easily free himself, do not 
fear.” 

Soon, however, we began to fear, then to de- 
spair. Thenetwork of vines in which the unfor- 
tunate Newfoundland was caught as ina snare 
was directly below the mouth of one of the 
outlets of the lake, and a ceaseless whirling 
stream fell on poor Mervyn's head. He was 
half suffocated, and had ceased to make the 
Jeast effort to break his bonds, and his plain- 
tive barking had a rattling sound. At this 
moment Mile. Marguerite seized my arm and 
almost whispered in my ear, ‘‘He is lost! 
Come, monsieur, let us go away.’ I looked 
at her. Grief and anguish convulsed her pale 
face, drawing a livid circle beneath her eyes. 

‘‘There is no way,” saidl, *‘of bringing the 
oat down here; but I canswim, and if you will 
permit me I will go down and lend a paw to the 
poor fellow.” 

‘‘No, no, do not attempt it—it is very far 
from here—and besides I have always h ard 
the river was deep and dangerous below the 
fall.” 

‘*Be tranquil, mademoisello ; { am prudent,” 
As I spoke, I threw my jacket on the grass, and 
plunged into the lake, taking care to keep 
a certain distance from the fall. The water 
was really very deep, for [did not touch bot- 
tom till the moment I reached the suffering 
dog. Ido not know whether there had for- 
merly been a little island here which had been 
gradually washed away, or if the river had de- 

ited here some fragment from the high 

nk, but certainly a thick tangle of brambles 
and roots were concealed and growing under 
the perfidious water. I placed my feet on one 
of the s.umps from which they seemed to 
grow, and succeeded in freeing Mervyn; as 
soon as he was master of his movements, he 
swam without ner 4 toward the bank, aban- 
doning me with all his heart. This trait was 
‘not in conformity with the chivalrous reputa- 
tion enjoyed by his species; but the good 
Mervyn had always lived among men, and 1 
suppose he had become a philosopher. 

When I attempted to take a leap in order to 
follow him, I found with vexation that I was 
- eaught in my turn in the net of the jealous 
and wicked Naiad, who apparently reigns in 
this latitude, One of my legs was entangled 
in knota of the vines, which I vainly tried 
to break. One is not sufficiently at ease in 
deep water, and on a slimy bottom, to employ 
all one’s strength ; I was, besides, half blinded 
by the spray of the dashing, foaming water 
In short, I felt that 4 situation became more 
and more critical. I looked up at the bank : 
Mle. Marguerite was clinging to Alain’s arm, 
and bending over the whirlpool, watching me 
with a look of mortal anxiety. I said to my- 
self, that perhaps nothing more remained for 
‘me in the world but to be wept by those 
beantiful eyes to give an enviable termination 
te a worthless life. But I shook off those weak 

; with a violent effort I disengaged 


a 


myself, and tying the little tattered handker- 
chiet around my neck, swam easily to the 
shore. 

As I reached the bank, Mile. Marguerite 
held out her hand; it trembled violently in 


mine. ‘What madness!’ said she; ‘‘ what 
madness! You might have died there !—and 
fora dog!” ‘lt was yours,” Preplied to her, 


in the same low tone that she had used. . This 
seemed to annoy her; she withdrew her hand 
quickly from mine, and turning to Mervyn, 
drying himself in the sun, began to caress 
him ; ‘*Oh, the simpleton! the great simple- 
ton !’ saidshe; * what astupid fellow !" 
The water ran off me down upon the grass 
in streams as if out ot a watering-pot, and I 
did not know what to do with myself, when 
Mile. Marguerite said with great sweetness: 
‘‘Monsieur Maximilian, take the boat and go 
home quickly ; the rowing will warm you a 


little. J will return through the forest with 
Alain; the road 1s much shorter than the 
river,” 


This arrangement seeming to me the fittest 
in ali respects, I did not object to it. I bowed, 
and had for the second time the pleasure of 
touching the hand of Mervyn's mistress betore 
stepping into the boat. 

On making my toilet after reaching home, I 
was surprised to find the little torn bhandker- 
chief round my neck, which I had entirely for- 
gotten to return to Mile. Marguerite. She 
certainly believed it to be lost, and 1 had no 
scruples in retaining it as the price of my wet 
journey. 

Iwent to the chateau that evening; Mlle. 
Laroque received me with the air of haughty 
indolence, of grave abstraction, and of bitter 
ennui, which is habitual to her, and which 
formed a singular contrast to the graceful good 
nature and agreeable vivacity ot my morning 
companion. During the dinner, at which M. 
de Bevallan was present, she spoke of our ex- 
cursion as if to deprive it of all appearance of 
mystery; she flung some sharp jests at all lov- 
ers of nature, and finished by Sat an Mer- 
vyn’s misadventure, but suppressed all my 
share‘in this last episode. If this reservation 
was intended, as I believe it was, to give the 
tone to my own discretion. the young lady 
took very needless trouble. Let it be as it 
might, when the recital was ended, M. de Be- 
vallan deafened us by his exclamations of de- 
spair. ‘‘What! Mlle. Marguerite had suf- 
tered such prolonged anxiety, the brave Mer- 
vyn had ineurred such peril, and he, Bevallan, 
was not there! He could never console him- 
self, there was nothing for him todo but to 
hang himself hke Crillon !” 

««Well? if there were nobody but me to take 
him down,” said old Alain to me, as he lighted 
me home that night, “I should not worry 
about it.”’ 

Yesterday did not commence as gayly forme 
as the preceding day. I received a letter 
from Madrid early in the morning commis- 
sioning me to announce to Mile. Porhoet the 
definite loss of her suit’ The agent informed 
me, moreover, that the family who were de- 
fendants in the cause would not profit by their 
present triumph, for they now found them- 
selves involved in a suit with the government, 
whose attention had been roused by the noise 
made about these millions, and which main- 
tained that the estate in litigation belonged to 
the Crown by escheatage. After reflecting a 
long time, it seemed to me an act of charity to 
conceal from my old friend the utter ruin of 
her hopes. I would make her Spanish agent 
an accomplice in my designs; he shoul: in- 
vent pretexts for new delays; on my side, I 
‘would pursue my researches in her archives, 
and I would do all that lay in my power to 
have the poor woman continue, to her last hour, 
to cherish her dear illusions. But however le- 
gitimate the eharacter of this deceptio. might 
be, 1 felt a desire to haveit sanctioned by some 
tender conscience. 

I went to the chateau in the afternoon and 
made my confession to Madame Laroque,; she 
approved of my plan, and p:aised me even 
more than the occasion seemed to me to re- 
quire. It was with great surprise that I heard 
her elose our conversation by these words: 


‘‘ This is a proper time to tel) you, monsieur, 
that lam deeply grateful for your solicitudes 
for our welfare; and each day 1 have more 
pleasure in your company, more regard for 
yoo. ! could wish, monsieur—l beg your 
pate tor you cap hardly share this wish— 

could wish that we might never be separated. 
I humbly pray heaven to perform all the mir - 
cles essential to gain this end—for 1 do not 
hide from myself that miracles would be neces- 
sary. 

I could not seize the percise meaning of this 
language any more than I could explain to my- 
self the sudden emotion which shone in this 
excellent woman’s eyes. I thanked her ver 
properly, and went across the fields to dissi- 
pate my sadness by walking. 

Accident—about which there was sothing 
strange, I frankly confess—led me, after an 
hour's walk, into the retired valley, upon the 
borders of the basin which hag | the thea- 
ter ot my late exploits. The amphitheater of 
foliage and the rocks surrounding the little 
lake realize one’s ideal of solitude. One ean 
fancy himself at the end of the world, in a vir- 

in country, in China, or wherever he wishes. 
stretched myselt upon the heather, and lived 
over again, in imagination, all the events of 
the preceding day ; such a day as never eomes 
twi¢e in the course of the longest life. I al- 
ready telt that a like day of happiness, if it 
were offered to me a second time. would not 
possess tor me the same,charm of serenity and, 
to speak the word, ofinnocence. J] needed to 
tell myself that this sweet, youthtnl romance 
could have but one chapter, one page even, 
and I had read it, Yes, thishour, this hour 
ot love, to call it by its right name, had been 
supremely sweet, because it had not been pre- 
meditated, because I had tasted its intoxication 
without being conscious of it! Now i.y con 
science was awakened ; Isaw myself on the 
| verge of an impossible, ridiculous love—worse 
|than that—a guilty love. It was time to 
—— over myself, poor, disinherited man that 
am. 

1 was giving myself these counsels in this 
solitary place—it had certainly not been yery 
essential to come here todo it—when 8 wiur- 
muring of voices suddenly roused me from my 
abstraction. I partly rose, and saw advancing 
toward mea ny | of five or six persons, who 
had come here by boat. First eame Mile 
Marguerite leaning on M. de Bevallan’s arm, 
then Mile, Helouinand Madame Aubry, fol- 
lowed by Alain and Mervyn. The noise of 
their approach had been covered by the rum- 
bling of the waterfall; they were scarcely 
three steps from me, and 1 had motime to re- 
treat, but had te bear the disagr of 
being surprised in my reclining attitude. My 
presence in this place excited no 2 sg: erga at- 
tention ; only I fancied Isaw a eof dis- 
pleasure pass over Mile. Marguerite's face, and 
she returned my salutation with marked stiff- 
ness. 

M. de Bevallan placed himself on the edge 
of the basin, and wearied the echoes for some 
time with the stupid outbursts of his admira- 


tion: ‘Delicious! picturesque! how ight- 
ful! the pen of George Sand! the pen ef = 
vator Rossa!—accompanying it all with the 
most amen gesture. At len he ed 
calm, and begged to be shown the place w 
Mervin sonearly perished. Mile. i 
recounted anew the adventure, observing, how- 
ever, the same silence respecting my part in 
it. She even insisted with a sort of hard 


heartedness on the bravery ee siggy of 
mind displayed by her dog, according to her 
report, on that occasion, She apparently sup- 
posed that her short-lived kindness and the 
service I had the good fortune to render her, 
had filled my brain with fancies which it was 
necessary to check, 

Madame Aubry and Mile. Helouin ‘mani- 
fested so lively a desire to see Mervyn repeat 
his boasted performances before them, that 
Mile. Marguerite called the Newfoundland, 
and threw her handkerchief into the water as 
on the preceding day ; but at this signal; the 
brave Mervyn, in place of jumping into the 
lake, ran along te edge of the bank, euming 
and going wi: a distracted air, ba‘king 

ee | 


«once, and that was a long time: ago. 
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and that I am concerned about you ; my heart, 
mademoiselle, is wholly yours, as I hope yours 
is mine; and if itis so, you may be very sure 
and certain that there is not a living soul on 
earth or in heaven happier than your friend— 
who does not sign himself, but you well know 
who, mademoiselle.’’ 


‘‘Do you know who, Mademoiselle Chris- 
tine?” said I. 

“That may be,’’ said she, showing her white 
teeth, and gravely shaking her young head, il- 
luminated with happiness. ‘‘Thanks, ladies 
and kind sir.” She leaped from the step and 
disappeared in the wood, from which rose the 
clear, joyous sound of some Bretonnese song. 


Madame Laroque had followed, with evident 
delight, all the details of this pastoral scene, 
which pleased her fancy; she smiled on this 
girl with naked feet ; she was charmed. How- 
ever, when Mademoiselle Oyadec was out of 
sight, a strange idea presented itself to 
Madame Laroque; it was that she would have 
done well to bestow on the shepherdess a five- 
frane piece as well as her admiration: 

“Alain!” she said, ‘‘call her back !”’ 

“What for, mother?” said Mile. Marguerite 
quickly, though she had not hitherto appeared 
to pay any attention to the incident. 

‘‘Why, my child, perhaps this girl does not 
understand perfectly all the pleasure I should 
have—and she ought.to have herself—in run- 
ning about in the sand with bare feet ; I think 
it proper at all events to leave her a little sou- 
venir.” 

‘“‘Of money !’’ replied Mlle. Marguerite ; 
‘“‘oh! no, mother, do not do that; do not 
mingle money with her happiness.” 


The expression of this refined feeling, which 
Christine would not have appreciated, from 
Mile. Marguerite, did not astonish me, for I 
thought she was jesting, although her face gave 
me no indication of merriment. But this fan- 
ey, whether jesting or not,was taken in earnest 
by her mother, and it was decided to leave the 
shepherdess to her innocence and her bare 
feet. 

After this, Madame Laroque, evidently well 
satisfied with herself, fell again into a smiling 
reverie, and Mlle. Marguerite resumed her 
play with her fan with increased gravity. An 
hour later we reached the end of our journey. 
The farm of Langoat, like most of the farms of 
this country, where the hills and tablelands 
are covered with heath, was situated in a yal- 
ley traversed bya fine stream. The farmer's 
wife was much better, and immediately began 


to pre our dinner, the principal materials 
for w woe had taken the precaution to 
bring with us. 


It was served on the natural turf of the 
meadow, in the shade of an enormous chest- 
nut. 

Madame Laroque, installed in a very uncom- 
fortable attitude on the carriage cushions, was 
radiant with pleasure, ‘She was reminded,” 
she said, ‘‘of those groups. of reapers which 
she saw every summer sitting under shelter of 
the hedges, and whose rustic banquets she had 
always remarked with envy. 

For myself, I should, perhaps, have found 
in former days a peculiar sweetness in the 
close intimacy that arepast on the ground, 
like all scenes of the kind, could not fail to 
establish between the guests; but now, this 
feast of brotherhood was very bitter, and I put 
away from me, with a painful feeling of con- 
straint, a spell which would need to be re- 

ented of. After our dinner was finished, 

adame Leroque said to me: ‘‘ Have you ever 
been up there?” designating with her head a 
very high hill which commanded the country. 

‘“‘No, madame.” 

“Oh! That is a pity. There is a very 
beautiful view there. ay ought to see it. 
While they are harnessing, Marguerite can 
guide you there, can you not, Marguerite?” 

““Me, mother? I have never been there but 
: No mat- 
ter, I can find the way easily. Come, mon- 
sicur, and prepare for hard climbing.” 


We soon began. to ascend rapidly a little path 
which wound up the side of the mountain, 

enetrating here and there thickets of trees. 

he young girl stopped, occasionally, in her 
light and rapid ascent, to see if I followed her, 
and, breathless from her walk, smiled without 
speaking. On reaching the plateau, a barren 
heath, I perceived at some distance a village 
church, the sharp angles of its sma!l steeple 
clearly defined against the sky. ‘‘ There it is,” 
said my conductress, quickening her steps. 
Behind the church was a graveyard, enclosed 
by a high wall. She opened the door of the en- 
closure; and passing with difficulty through the 
brambles and high grass which encumbered this 
resting-place of the dead, directed her course 
toward a flight of steps in the form of a semi- 
cirele,-at the extremity of the graveyard. 
These steps, disjointed by time, and singularly 
ornamented with massive globes or spheres, 
led up. to.a narrow platform, elevated’ to a 
level with the wall, and a granite cross rising 
from the center, 


Mile. Marguerite had no sooner reached the 
platform. and taken one survey of the’ vast 
space opened around her, than I saw’ her 
place her hand obliquely over her eyes, as if 
to shade them. I hastened to join her. | 


She looked me in the face, and- added 
with a gesture of pride and inexpressible sad- 
ness, ‘‘ Because I am beautiful. and can fever 
be loved.” hes 

Then, like a torrent long. restrained, which 
has finally broken its bounds, she continued, 
'‘“Itis true, nevertheless!” And she put her 
hand on her breast. ‘‘ God put in his heart. 
all the gifts that I jeer at, that I revile every 
hour of the day! But when he inflicted 
wealth on me, he took away with one. hand 
what he bestowed with the other! Of what 
good is my beauty, of what good the devotion, 
tenderness, enthusiasm, with which I am ‘con- 
sumed!» Ah! itis not to these attractions that 
the homage is rendered with which so’ many 
poltroons annoy me! I know, I know too 
well! and if eversome disinterested, generous, 
heroic soulwere to love me for what 1 
am, not for what I have—I should not be+ 
lieve it? ‘Distrust always! That’ is my 
sorrow, my punishment! One thing’ is 
positive—I shall never love! f° will mever 
risk diffusing in an unworthy, venal heart 
the pure passion which burns in my own. I 
will live and die with a virgin heart in’ my 
bosom !” 


This beautiful day, now drawing to a close, 
lighted up, with its final splendor, a scene vast, 
strange, and sublime. which [shall never forget. 
Before us and at a great distance below the 
plateau, there extended, as far as the eye could 
reach, a kind of marsh, dotted here and there 
with bright spots, and which preserited the ap- 
pearance of land half abandoned by an ebbing 
tide.. 'This large bay reached almost under our 
feet, to the foot of the mountains. On the 
banks of sand and mud separating the lagoons, 
there was a mingled vegetation of rushes and 
sea-weeds wearing a thousand tints, equally 
dark and yet distinct, which contrasted with the 
shining surface of the water. As the sun rap- 
idly neared the horizon, he alternatively 
illuminated, or threw into shadow, some one of 
the innumerable lakes which spotted the half- 
dried gulf; he seemed to draw from 
his celestial casket the most precious 
materials, gold, silver, rubies, and diamonds, 
to display them by turns, on every point of 
this magnificent plain. Just as he sunk be- 
low the horizon, a yapory and undulating line 
which bounded the extreme limit of the 
marshes, suddenly assumed an exquisite 
flame-like purple. I was wholly absorbed in 
the contemplation of this picture, stamped 
with a truly divine grandeur, when. a low, 
stifled voice murmured near me, ‘‘My God! 
how beautiful it is.” 


I was far from expecting this sympathetic 
outbreak from my young companion. I 
turned toward her with a warmth and surprise 
which did not decrease when I saw the change 
in her countenance, and the trembling of her 
lips, attesting the sincerity of her admiration, 


‘‘ You confess it is beautiful!” said I. 

She shook her head; but at that moment 
two great tears rolled slowly down her cheeks ; 
she dashed them away, making an indignant 
gesture; then turning suddenly to the granite 
cross, the base of which served her for a pedes- 
tal, she grasped it with her hands, and lean- 
ing her head firmly against it, sobbed convul- 
sively. 

I felt I ought not to interrupt, by a single 
word, the course of this unlooked-for emotion, 
and respectfully withdrew a few steps. After 
a moment, seeing her raise her head, and re- 

lace with a careless hand the hair that had 

ecome unfastened, .I approached her. 


‘* How ashamed I am ?” she murmured. 

‘* Be happy, rather, and cease the attempt, I 
pray you, to dry up the source of those tears ; 
it is sacred. Besides, you can never accom- 
plish it.” ‘ 

‘Tt shall be done!” cried the young girl, 
violently. _‘‘ Besides, it is done! This fit of 
weeping was only an oversight. All that is 
beautiful, and all that is good—I wish to hate 
it—I do hate it!” 

‘And why ? Good God!” 


‘“Well! Iam resigned: to it; but all. that is 
beautiful; all that. one dreams of, all that speaks 
to me of forbidden happiness, all that rouses 
in me a useless love—I drive. it. away--I hate 
it!” She stopped, trembling with emation ; 
then in| a! lower voice she resumed, ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur, I have not sought for this—I have. not 
weighed my words, I have not designed. to 
bestow all this confidence upon you—but I have 
spoken; you know all—and if I have ever 
wounded your sensibility, now I believe you 
will forgive me.” 

She gave me her hand. When my lips 
touched this soft hand, still wet with tears, it 
seemed to me that a mortal languor filled my 
veins. Marguerite turned away her head, 
gazed for a moment at the darkening heavens, 
then slowly descended the steps, saying, ‘ Let 
us go.” 


August 0. g 


A LoncrR but much easier road than that by 
which we ascended the mountain, led us into 
the court-yard of the farm-house, without a 
word being exchanged between us. Alas! what 
could I say? I was more open to suspicion 
than any one else. I felt that each word which 
escaped from my full heart would only increase 
the distance which separated me from this dis- 
trustful but adorable being. 


Night had already fallen, hiding from. all 
eyes the traces of our mutual.emotion. We 
set out homeward, Madame Laroque fell 
asleep, after having again expressed the pleas- 
ure she had experienced during the day. e. 
Marguerite, invisible and immovable in the 
deep shadow of the carriage, seemed. to sleep, 
like her mother; but when a turn of the road 
threw on her a ray of pale light, her open, 
steadfast eyes showed that she watched in 
silent communion with her one inconsolable 
thought.. For myself, I can hardly say what 
I felt; a strange sensation of mingled joy an 
grief had usurped my whole being, and I 
yielded to it as one yields to a dream of which 
one is conscious, but lacks the strength to shake 
off. { 


We arrived at home about midnight. I de- 
scended from the carriage at the entrance 
of the avenue, in onan to reach my 
apartments by the shortest way across the park. . 
As I entered a dark path, the sound of approach- 
ing steps and voices struck my ear, and I dis. 
tinguished two figures in the darkness. The 
night was so far advanced as to justify my 
precaution of concealing myself in the thicket, 
and watching these nocturnal ramblers. The 

assed slowly im front of me; I recogni 

le. Helouin leaning on M. de Bevallan’s arm. 
At that instant the sound of the carriage wheels 
alarmed them, and after a warm pressure: of 
their hands. they separated hastily, Mile, 
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Helouin going in the direction of the chateau, 
and the other towards the forest. 

I returned to my room, and still reflecting on 
this adventure, asked myself with anger if I 
should allow M. de Bevallan to pursue freely 
his double love, and seek a wife and a mistress 
in the same house. Assuredly I am too much 
a man of my time to feel against certain weak- 
nesses the vigorous hatred of a Puritan, and I 
have not the hypocrisy to affect it; but I 
think that the loosest morality in this respect 
admits some degree of dignity, elevation, and 
delicacy. Above all, love is its own best ex- 
euse, and M. de Bellavan’s vulgar profusion of 
tenderness excludes all appearance of fascina- 
tion and passion. Such love is not a fault; it 
has not even that moral value ; it is the result 
only of calculation and of the bets laid by 
stupid pimps. 

The various incidents of this night showed 
me to what an extreme degree this man was 
unworthy of the heart and hand he dared to 
covet. This union would be monstrous. And 
yet I instantly perceived how impossible it 
-would be for me to thwart his designs by using 
the weapons chance had placed in my hands. 
The best end would not justify bad means, and 
my knowledge had not been honorably ac- 
quired. This marriage will then take place! 
Heaven will allow one of the noblest creatures 
ever made to fall into the arms of this cold lib- 
ertine!* It will suffer this profanation! Alas! 
it has suffered many such profanations ! 


Then I tried to conceive through what error 
of judgment this young girl had chosen this 
man. I thought I understood it. M. de Be- 
vallan is'‘very rich; he will bring a fortune 
nearly equal to that which he finds here; this 
seems a sort of guaranty of his sincerity; he is 
presumed to be more disinterested because he 
is less needy. Sad argument! A _ grievous 
blunder to rate characters by the degree of 
venality! Three-fourths of the time greediness 
increases with wealth—and the greatest beg- 
gars are not the poorest ! 


Was there not, however, some hope that Mile. 
Marguerite would of herself open her eyes to the 
unworthiness of her choice, and find in some se- 
eret inspiration of her own heart the counsel I 
was prohibited from offering her? Might there 
not rise upin her heart a new, unlooked-for 
sentiment, which would blow away thes » vain 
resolves of reason, making them of no effect ? 
_ Was not this feeling already alive there? Had 
I not received undoubted proof of it? Many 
of the strange caprices, the struggles, and the 
tears, of which Thad been the object or the 
witness, proclaimed, without a doubt, a wa- 
vering mind, little mistress of itself. I was 
not so new in life as to be ignorant that a scene 
like that of which I chanced to be this very 
night the confidant and almost the accomplice 
—however unpremeditated it might have been, 
would not have burst forth in an atmosphere 
of indifference. Such emotions, such shocks, 
presuppose two souls already disturbed by a 
mutual tempest. 


But if it were true, if she loves me, as it is 
only too certain that I love her, I could say of 
this love what She said of her beauty, ‘Of 
what good !” for I could never hope that it 
would have sufficient strength to triumph 
over the endless distrust which is the singulari- 
ty and the virtue of this noble girl, a distrust 
of which my character would repel the injus- 
tice, but which my situation, more than any 
other, ismade to inspire. What miracle can 
fill up the abyss between these terrible sus- 
picions and the reserve they impose on me? 

And, finally, if this miracle were to inter- 
vene, were she to deign to offer me a hand for 
which I would give my life, but which I'would 
never ask for, would our union be happy? 
Ought I not to fear, sooner or later, some in- 
exorable awakening of an ill-suppressed sus- 
picion in this restless imagination? Could I 
guard myself from all painful after-thoughts, 
in the midst of borrowed wealth? Could I 
enjoy without uncasiness alove tainted with 
favors? Our part of protecting women is so 
formally imposed on us by all the scntiments 


| 
| 
| 


of honor, that it cannot be reversed a single 
instant even in all honesty, without casting 
upon us some shadow of doubt and suspi- 
cion. But in reality, wealthis not so great an 
advantage that no kind of compensation can 
be found in this world, and I take for granted 
that a man who brings to his wife, in exchange 
for a few bags of gold, a name that he has ren- 
dered illustrious, or great merit, or a promis- 
ing future, ought not to be overpowered with 
gratitude; but I—I have empty hands, I have 
nothing more to hope from the future than 
of the present; of all the advantages that the 
world appreciates, Ihave only one—uny title, 
and I should be very resolute not to bear it in 
order that no one could say it was the price 
of the bargain. In short, I should receive all, 
and I should give nothing; a king might 
marry a shepherdess, and it would be gener- 
ous. and charming, and one would justly con- 
gratulate him upon it, but if a shepherd were 
to be married to a queen, that would not make 
so good a figure. 

I have passed the whole night in turning 


these things in my poor brain, or in seeking a 


conclusion that I have not yet found. Perhaps 
IT ought without delay to leave this house and 
this country. Wisdom commands it. All this 
would then be at an end. What mortal trouble 
would one often save himself by a minute of 
courage and decision! I ought, at least, to be 
overpowered with sadness. I have never had 
greater occasion for it. But I am not! At 
the bottom of my disturbed and tortured heart 
there is one thought which overcomes all else, 
and fills me with a superhuman lightness and 
Joy- 

I see constantly, I shall always see, that little 
cemetery, that distant sea, that immense hori- 
zon, and that angel of beauty bathed in divine 
tears! I feel still her hand under my lips’; I 
feel her tears in my eyes, in my heart! I love 
her! Well! to-morrow, if necessary, I will de- 
cide. ‘Till then, let me rest. For a long time 
I have not misused happiness. This love—I 
shall die of it perhaps; let me enjoy it in peace 
another day ! . 


August 26, 


Tus day, this single day, that I implored, 
has not been granted tome. My short-lived 
weakness has not long awaited its expiration, 
nor will it soon be ended. How could I have 
forgotten that it was sure to come! In the 
moral, as in the physical order of things, there 
are laws that cannot be transgressed with impu- 
nity, and the certain effects of which form in 
this world the permanent jintervention that is 
called Providence. A weak, but great man, 
who wrote with an almost foolish brain the 
evangel of a sage, said of these very passions, 
which were at once his misery, his oppro- 
brium, and his genius, ‘‘ All are good when we 
are their master; all are bad when we allow 
them to enslave us.”” What we are forbidden 
by nature is, to enlarge our affections beyond 
our power to control them ; what reason forbids 
is, to wish for what we cannot obtain; con- 
science does not forbid us to be tempted, but 
to yield to temptation. It does not depend on 
us to have or not to have passions; but it de- 
pends on us to govern them. All the feelings 
that we control are legitimate ; all that control 
us are criminal. 

Let thy heart cling to that beauty only which 
perisheth not ; let thy condition bound thy de- 
sires; let thy duties go before thy passions; ex- 
tend the law of necessity to moral things; learn 
to give up all when virtue commands it! Yes, 
such is the law—I knew it; I have violated it ; 
Iam punished; nothing could be more just. 

I had hardly rested for a moment in the cloud 
of this foolish ove, than I was precipitated vio- 
lently from it, and I have scarcely recovered, 
after five days, the necessary courage to record 
the circumstances of my fall. Madame La- 
roque and her daughter had gone to pay another 
visit to Madame de Saint-Oast, and to bring 
home Madame Aubry. Ifound Mule. Helouin 
alone inthe chateau, whither I had gone to car- 


ry her her quarter’s salary, for though my 
duties left me, in general, a stranger to the 
management and internal discipline of the house, 
the ladies had desired, out of regard for Mlle. 
Helouin, as well as fer myself, that our salarics: 
should pass through no hands but mine. 

The young lady was seated in a little boudoir 
adjoining the saloon. She received me with a 
pensive sweetness which touched me. I pos- 
sessed at that moment that fulness of heart. 
which disposes one to confidence and good-will. 
I resolved, like a true Don Quixote, to extend a 
succoring hand to this lonely being. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle,” I said, abruptly, ‘‘ you haye with- 
drawn. your friendship from me, but mine still 
remains wholly yours; will you permit me to 
give you 4 proof of it ?” 
; ee looked at me, and murmured a timid 

‘ es.”? i 

enct my poor child, you will ruin your- 
self.” 

She rose hastily. 
in the -park'?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, ” 

‘“My God !” She took one step towards me. 
‘Monsieur Maximilian, I swear to you'that I 
am a virtuous girl.” 

‘*T believe it, Mademoiselle; but I ought to 
tell you"that, in this little romance, very inno- 
cent, doubtless, on your part, but less so on 

| the part of the other, you seriously. risk your 
‘reputation and your peadé of mind. I beg 
| you to reflect, and I beg you, at the same time, 
to be assured that no one but yourself shall 
ene hear a word from my mouth on this sub- 
ject.” 
I was retiring when she threw herself on her 
| 


“Yousaw me that night 


knees beside a sofa, sobbing aloud, and lean- 
ed her forehead on my hand, which she had 
seized. I had seen but a little while before 
more beautiful and. more worthy tears flow ; 
but I was moved by these. ‘‘ Tell me, made- 
moiselle,” said I, ‘* it is not too late, is it?” 
She shook her head. 


“Well my poor child, 
take courage; we will save you. What canI do 
for you? Has that man any tokens, any letters 
in his hands, the restoration of which I can de- 
mand in your name? Command me as you 
would a brother.” . 

She released my hand, with a look of anger. 
** Ah! how cruel you are!” said she. ‘‘ You 
speak of saving me—it is you who have 
ruined me! After having feigned to love me, 
you have repulsed me; you have humiliated 
me; you are the sole cause of what has hap- 
pened ?” 

‘*Mademoiselle, you are unjust; I have 
never feigned to love you; I have had a very 
sincere affection for you, and I have it still, I 
own that your beauty, your mind, and your 
talents, give you a perfect right to expect from 
those who live with you something warmer 
than fraternal friendship; but my position in 
the world, the duties which are imposed on 
me by my family, do not permit me to cherish 
any other sentiment toward you without dis- 
loyalty. I tell you frankly that I think you 
charming, and I assure you, that in keepi 
my feelings within the bounds prescribed by 
honesty, I have not been without merit. I see 
nothing in this very humiliating to you; that 
which should justly humiliate you is to see 
yourself boldly loved by a man who is deter- 
mined not to marry you.’’ 

She gave me a malicious look. | ‘‘ What 
do you mean? All men are not fortune- 
hunters.” 

‘‘Ah! you would be wicked, mischievous, 
Mile. Helouin? That being the case, I have 
the honor to say good-by.” 

‘Monsieur Maximilian!” she cried, placing 
herself before me; “pardon me! pity me! I 
am so unhappy! Alas! imagine what must be 
the feelings of a poor creature like me, who 
has been cruelly gifted with a heart, a soul, a 
mind, and whose suffering is only increased in 
consequence! What is my present life? and 
what is there for me in the future ? My life is 
filled with the thought of my poverty, ag- 
gravated by the refinements of luxury which 
surround me. My future will be filled with 
‘regret, with bitter tears for even this life, this 
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fife of slavery, odious as it is! You, speak of my 
mind, aa alent I would I had never had abilities 
for anything higher than g stones on the 
road! Ishould be happier! I shall have spent the 
best part of my life in adorning another woman, in 
order that she might be more beautiful, more 
adored, and more eee, still. And when the 
purest of my blood shall have thus passed into the 
‘veins of th uppet, she will go to the arms of a 
happy husband, and bear her part in the festive 
scenes of life; while I, lonely, old, and abandoned, 
‘shall die in some corner with the pension of a lady’s 
maid, What have I done to merit from Heaven 
such a destiny? Why I more than other women? 
Am TI not as worthy as they? If I am wicked, it is 
‘misfortune, it is injustice, which has embittered my 
oul, I was born to be good, loving, charitable, like 
them. Ah! kindness costs so little when one is rich, 
and goodness is easy to the happy. If I were in their 
pune, and they in mine, they would hate me asI 

ate them, One does not love his masters. What 
I say is horrible, is it not? Iknow it well. I felt my 
abjectness, and I blush for it! Alas! you will scorn 
me now more than ever, monsieur; you, whom I 
would have loved so well, if you would have suffered 
it! you, who could have restored me to all that I 
have lost — hope, peace, Youn self - respect. 
‘There was a moment when I believed myself saved 
-—when I had for the first time a thought of happi- 
ness, of pride—unfortunate that I am!’ 

She se both my hands, bowed down her head 
and wept bitterly. ‘‘My dear child, I understand 
better than any ene the vexation, the bitterness of 
your situation; but allow me to say, that you only 
add to it by nourishing such thoughts as you have 
just expressed to me. What you have said is very 
disagreeable; I will not conceal it from you, and you 
willend by meriting all the hardships of your des- 
tiny; but your imagination has greatly exaggerated 
it. Asto the present, you are treated here, what- 
ever you may Bay asa friend; and as for the tuture, 
Isee nothing whi 
quitting this house to go to the arms ofa happy 
husband. For myself, I shall always be grate or 
your affection, but I wish to say to ae once more, 
and end the matter forever, that I have duties to 
fulfill, and that I neither can, nor do I wish to 


She werent looked up at me. 

“Not even mete 

“Ido not see that the name of Mile, Marguerite 
“need be brought into this discussion.” 

She pushed back her hair from her face with one 
‘hand, and pointing the other toward me with a 
threatening gesture: 

“You love her!’ said she, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘ or 
rather you love her fortune, but you shall not have 
it.’ 


‘** Mademoiselle Helouin!”’ 
* Ah!” she replied, “* you are very childish, if you 
. think you can deceive a woman who has had the 
folly to love you! I read your maneuvers clearly. 
Besides, I know who you are—I was not far off when 
Mille. de Porhoet communicated to Madame Laroque 
your politic confession to her.” 

“* What! do yO listen at doors, mademoiselle?”’ 

“T care it e for your insults, Besides, I can 
avenge them, and soon. Ah, you are very cunning, 
‘Monsieur de Champcey, and I compliment you. You 
have acted ly the part of disin ness 
and geste ge your friend Laubepin recommend- 
ed to you when he sent you here. He knew with 
whom you had to deal. He knew also the ridiculous 
fancy of this beautiful girl. You think her already 
yyour prey, do, you not? Beautiful millions, the 
source of which would be very conyenient to plaster 
up a marquisate and regild an escutcheon. Well! 

ou may renounce all v2 of it, from this moment, 

‘or I promise that you shall wear your mask only 

one. longer, and this hand shall tear it off.”’ 

““Mademciselle Helouin, it is quite time to put an 
vend to this scene, for it is becoming melodramatic. 
You have put the game into my hands, and I could 
anticipate you in your own domain of accusation 
‘and calumny; sat et may rest secure; I gise you 

2 


my oe follow you thither. I am your 
, t left this unha; Poy person with a profound fooling 
of disgust gled with pity. Ithough T ha 

always surm that the best endowed organiza- 


tions must, in ppeeenn to their gifts, be irritated 
and soured in the equivocal and mortifying tion 
‘that Mlle. Helouin occupied, my imagination had 
ne ver sounded the abyss of hatred now opén beneath 
my eyes. Truly, when one thinks of it, one can 
‘hardly conceive a kind of existence which exposes a 
‘human soul to more venomous temptations, or which 
might be more capable of developing hd and pride 
in the heart; and of exasperating all the natural 
‘vanity and jealousy of woman. 
It cannot be doubted that the greater part of the 
unfortunate girls, whose loss of fortune, or whose 
abilities have caused them to seek this employment 
so honorable in itself, escape by the moderation of 
their feelings, by the firmness of their principles, or 
by the of God, the lamentable perturbations 
‘from w Mile. Helouin had been unable to guard 
herself, but the testis a fearful one. As to myself, 
the idea had sometimes occurred to me that my 
sister might be compelled by our misfortunes to 
enter some wealthy family as a governess; I now 
took a vow that whatever might befall us in the 
future, 1 would sooner share with Helen the bitter- 
est bread of labor in the poorest garret, than allow 
her even to seat herself at the poisoned feast of this 
hateful servitude. 
_ Although I was aoe determined to leave the 
field open to Mile. Helouin, and not to enter at omn-~ 


ich would prevent you also from. 


Bo eile See. 


of the war which had been declared against me. I 
was evidently threatened where I was most sensi- 
tive, in my love, andin my honor. Mistress of the 
secret of my life, and ci Pea mingling truth with 
falsehood with the  skilfullness of her sex, Mlle- 
Helouin could easily present my conduct in a sus- 
picious light, could lend to my simplest actions the 
color of a premeditated intrigue. It was impossible 
to know precisely what turn she would give to her 
malevolence; but I could trust to her, not to blunder 
in her choice of means. She knew better than any 
one, the weak points of those she wished to affect. 
She possessed over the minds of both Mlle, Margue- 
rite and her mother the natural sway of dissimula- 
tion over frankness, of craft over candor; she en- 
joyed with them all the confidence which long habit 
and daily intimacy gave birth to, and her masters, 
to use her own language, had no cause to suspect, 
under the show of graceful good-humor and obse- 
quious officiousness, the frenzy of pride and ingrati- 
tude which devoured this miserable soul. It was 
only too probable that a hand as skillful and as sure 
as hers would drop its poisons with entire success 
into the hearts thus fitted to receive them. Mlle. 
Helouin ae fear, in yielding to her resentment, 
to place e. Marguerite’s hand in that of M. de 
Bevallan, and by hastening this marriage, to crush 
her own ambitious hopes, but I knew that a woman’s 
hate does not calculate, but risks everything. I 
looked therefore for the speediest as well as the 
blindest vengeance on her part, and I was right. 
passed the time in painful anxiety, which I had 
dedicated to the swee thoughts. The sharpest 
and bitterest suffering that dependence can cause a 
proud spirit, that suspicion can inflict on an upright 
conscience, the deepest wound that scorn can give 
to a_ loving heart—I have felt it all. Adversity in 
my worst days had never dealt me so hard a blow. 
crop oe however, to work as usual. To- 
ward five o’clock I went to the chateau. The ladies 
had returned, and I found in the saloon Mlle. Mar- 
guerite, Madame aulrg ie de Bevallan, and two or 
three other visitors. e. Marguerite did not ap- 
pear to perceive my entrance; she continued to con- 
verse with M. de Bevallan in an animated tone 
which was unusual with her. There was a question 
about going to an impromptu ball, which was to take 
lace that night at a neighboring chateau. Mlle. 
arguerite was going with her mother, and she 
urged M. de Bevallan to SCODAY, them there; he 
excused himself, alleging that as he had left home 
before receiving the invitation, his dress was not 
suitable. 

Mile. Marguerite, insisting upon it with a coquettish 
earnestness that surprised De Bevallan himself, 
told him there was sufficient time for him to go 
home to dress, and return for them; they would 
keep him agood dinner. M. de Bevallan objected 
his carriage-horses were sick, and he could not re- 
turn on horseback in ball-dress. 

‘*Well,’’ replied Mile. Marguerite, ‘“‘you can be 
driven home in the ‘ Americaine,’ and turn- 
ing toward me for the first time, with flashing eyes, 
“* Monsieur Odiot,’’ said she, in atone of command, 
“go and tell them to harness it.” 

order was so different from the style in which 
I was ordinarily addressed here, and to which I 
should, be expected to submit, that the attention 
and curiosity of the most indifferent spectators 
were roused at once. There was an embarrassed 
silence. M. de Bevallan cast an astonished glance 
on Mile. Marguerite, then looked at me, and. then 
rose from his seat. They were disappointed if they 
Sa ace an exhibition of anger from me. The in- 
sulting words addressed to me by lips so beautiful, 
so beloved, and so cruel, had sent a death-like cold- 
ness to my yery heart. But I was never more calm. 
The bell which Madame Laroque used habitually to 
summon the domestics stood on a table within my 
a I rang it, and.a servant entered imme. 

ely.’ 

“T believe,” said I to him, “that Mile. Marguerite 
has some order to give you.’ 

At these words, which she listened to with a look 
of stupefaction, she gave a negative shake of her 
head, and dismissed the servant. I would gladl 
have left the saloon, where I seemed to be suffoca 
ing, but I could not do so in face of the provoking 
attitude which M. de Bevajlan had assumed. 

““Upon my faith,” he muttered, “this is some- 
thing very singular.” 

I pretended not to hear him. Mlle. Marguerite 
said two or three words in a low voice, 

“T bow to your wishes, mademoiselle,”’ he replied 
in a more elevated voice, “‘ but I ma be permitted 
simply to express the sincere regret that I feel at 
having no right to interfere here.” 

Irose at once. ‘Monsieur de Bevallan,”’ said I, 
placing myself in front of him, “‘this regret is very 
su uous, for ed be I have not thought it my 
duty to obey mademoiselle’s commands, I am wholly 
at yours—and I shall await them!”’ 

“Very well—very well, monsieur, nothin 
better,” replied M, de Bevallan, waving 
gracefully, to reassure the ladies. 

We bowed, and I left the room. 

I dined alone in my tower, attended, as usual, b: 
Le Alain, who had undoubtedly learned, throug 
he rumors of the antechamber, all that had passed, 


can be 
is hand 


‘for he constantly gave the most sorrowful looks, 


uttering deep sighs at intervals, and preserving, 
contrary to his usual custom, a dull silence, telling 
me only, in reply to my question, that the ladies 
were not going to the ball. 

My short repast ended, I arranged my papers, and 
wrote a few words to M. wep a a recommending 
Helen to him in case of my death. The thought of 
her desolation in such an event grieved me deepl 


cost, into degrading recriminations, I couldro f e@ | but did notin the least shake bt determination. rt 


‘see without uneasiness, the probable consequcaces. | may err, but I have always t 


ought that honor 


“so. From the first, 
ing up a secret which did not belong to her, apprised , 


rules over all. the hierarchy of duty in our modern 
society. It takes the place to-day of so many 
virtues, half-effaced from the consciences of men, of 
so much half-dead faith, that it would never enter 
my mind to weaken its authority, to discuss its 
decrees, to subordinate its obligations. Honor, in its 
undefined character, is something su r to law 
and to morality. It is a religion, we have no 
longer the faith of the Cross, let us preserve the 
~ a . i 
exp momentarily a maepnge rom M, de 
Bevallan. I was preparing to go to the collector of 
the borough, who was a young officer who had been 
wounded in the Crimea, when some one knocked at 
my door, and M. de Bevallan himself entered. His 
face wore an expression of open and joyous good 
nature, with a slight shade of embarrassment. 

‘*Monsieur,” said he, while I looked at him with 
surprise, ‘this is an irregular proceeding; hut Ihave 
rendered the State services which, God thanked, 
put my courage beyond all suspicion. Besides 
which, I feel to-night a pleasure which leaves no 
room in me for hostility or rancor. And I yield to 
commands now more sacred to me than ever. In 
short, I come to offer you my hand.” 

I bowed gravely, and took his proffered har d. 

‘Now,’ added he, seating himself, ‘‘I can fulfill 
my embassy at my ease. le, Marguerite gave you, 
in a thoughtless moment, some orders, which cer- 
tainly were not in your province to receiye. Your 
susceptibility was justly wounded, we acknowledge, 
and the ladies have commissioned me to express to 
you their deep regret. They were in despair lest 
this momentary error should deprive them of your 
yood offices, of which they appreciate all the worth, 
and interrupt the relations between you_and them, 
to which they attach an infinite value. For myself, 
monsieur, I have acquired to-night, to my great joy. 
the right to add my entreaties to theirs; the pro 
of marriage, which I made a Jong time , 18 at last 
accepted, and I should be personally obliged to you, 
if you will consent not to mingle with the happy re- 
membrances of this evening the sorrowful one of a 
Fel yer that would be prejudicial to the family 
into which I am about to enter.” , 

‘* Monsieur,” I replied, ‘‘l1 cannot be insensible to 
the tokens of good ene which you have given me 
in the name of the ladies and in your own. You 
must excuse me from 9 ote 3 to them immediately 
by a formal decision, which requires more freedom 
of thought than I possess at this moment.” 

“Permit me at least,” said M. de Bevallan, “ to 
carry away ahope. Let us, monsieur, since the oc- 
casion presents itself, let us break through the 
shade of coldness which has hitherto existed be- 
tween us. For my part, Iam well disposed to do 
adame Laroque, without giv- 


me that circumstances, the most honorable for you, 
were concealed under the air of mystery with, which 
you surround yourself. Finally, I owe you special 
gratitude; I know that you were recently consulted 
on the subject of my pretensions to Mlle. Laroque’s 
hand, and that I have to commend your kind ap- 
preciation of me.”’ 
“I do not think, monsieur, that I have merited—” 
“Oh! Iknow,”’ he repos: Jaughing. “that you did 
not overflow in my praise, but you did not say any- 
thing to my prejudice. Teven think you gave evi- 
dence of real ty. You said that if Mile. Mar- 
guerite were not positively happy with me, she 
would not be unhappy. é prophet Daniel could 
not have spoken better. The truth is, that the dear 
child would never be Pep ied happy with any one, 
since she would not find in the whole world a hus- 
band who would talk to her in verse from morning 
till night. Iam not of this sort more than ves one 
else, I confess; but—as you have done me the honor 
to say of me—I am an accomplished man. I am 
not_a wicked devil, I ama good fellow, I have 
faults—I have had them at least—I have loved ini 
women—I cannot deny it! But what of that? It 
the proof of a good heart. But I have reached 
port, and I am charmed; because—between our- 
selves—I begin to grow yellow alittle, In short, I 
wish in future to think only of my wife and my 
children. Whence, I conclude, with you, that Mar- 
guerite will be perfectly happy, aS much so as she 
can be in this world, with such a head as hers; for I 
will refuse her nothing, 1 will even anticipate her 
wishes. But if she were to ask me for the moon and 
stars, I could nt go and take them down in order to 
be a able—that would be impossible. Above all, 
my friend, give me your hand once more,” 
{ gave him my hand. He rose, saying, ‘‘I hope 
ou will remain with us, See, clear your browa 
ttle, We will make your life as pleasant as possi- 
ble; but you must fall in with it a little—what the 
devil!—you delight in your sadness. You live, ex- 
cuse me, like anowl, Youare a sortof § aniard, 
such as one never sees now-a-days. Why don’t you 
crook your finger to the little Helouin? at would 
amuse you. She is very pretty, and—but thé deuce 
—I forgot my promotion to high dignity. Adieu, 
Monsieur Maximilian, and—to-morrow—is it not?” 
“To-morrow, certainly.” sear: 
And this accomplished man—who is himself a sort 
of Spaniard, such as one sees many of—left me to 
my reflections. 


October 1. 


A sIncubar event! Although the consequences 
are not the happiest to me, they have done me 


good. After the terrible blow which struck me, I 
remained as if benumbed with grief. This had at 
least restored me to a feeling of life, and for the first 
time d three long weeks, I have courage to 
open these leaves and resume my pen, 

All possible satisfaction being given me, T thought 
Thad no reason to quit, hastily at least, a position 
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and advantages which are, after all, very necessary, 
and for which I should have great difficulty in find- 
ing an equivalent to-day or to-morrow. e ’ 
spective of purely personal suffering that I might 
have to encounter, and that I have, besides, brought 
on myself by my own weer could not justify me 
in forsaking duties in which other interests than my 
own are involved. Besides, I did not wish to have 
Mile. Marguerite construe my sudden retreat as yex- 
ation for the loss of a rich wife, and I made ita 
cusped of honor with myself to show her an impassi- 
le countenance, even at the altar; as to my heart, 
she could not see that. 
finally contented myself with writing to M. 
Laubepin, that certain things in my situation might 
at any moment me intolerable to me, and that 
I was desirous to obtain some employment, less re- 
munerative, and more independent. 

The next day I presented myself .at the chateau, 
where M. de Bevallan welcomed me cordially. I 
saluted the ladies with as much naturalness as I 
could assume. It was well understood there would 
be no explanations. ame Laroque seemed to 
me pensive and thoughtful, Mile, Marguerite a little 
uncertain, but polite. As to.Mlle. Helouin, she was 
ba paje, and kept her eyes fastened on. her em- 
broidery. The poor girl had no cause to felicitate 
herself on the final result of her diplomacy. She 
would, from time to time, throw a look of scorn and 
menace at the triumphant M. de Bevallan; but in 
this stormy atmosphere, which would have disturb- 
ed a novice, M. de Bevallan breathed, moved and 
fluttered about with the most perfect ease. This 
manifestly irritated Mlle. Helouin, but it also sub- 
dued her. If she could have ruined her accomplice 
as well as herself, I do not doubt that she would in- 
stantly have rendered him, and with much LBreaies 
right, a service analogous to that which she had 
done me the previous evening; but it is probable 
that in yielding to her jealous anger, and confess- 
ing her duplicity, she would have ruined herself 
only, and she had sufficient intelligence to under- 
stand that. M. de. Bevallan, in truth, was not the 
man to commit himself with Mlle, Helouin without 
reserving some means of defense, and this he would 
use with a pitiless exposure. She resigned herself, 
therefore, not without finding by bitter experience, 
Isuspect, that the weapon of treason turns some- 
times in the hand which employs it. 

During this day and many days following, I 
was subjected to a kind of torture which I fad 
foreseen, but of which I had not calculated 
all the sharp details, The marriage was to take 
place at the end of a month. It was therefore 
necessary to commence preketa tions with all haste. 
Bouquets from Madame Prevost came regularly 
every morning. Laces, stuffs, and jewelry flowed in 
together, and were 


ayed every ev enins in the 
oon, to the eyes of busy and envious friends. I 
was compelled to 


ve es opinion and my advice 
upon every point. e, Marguerite solicited them 
with cruel affectation. I would obey her commands 
with good grace; then I would return to my tower. 
and taking from a secret drawer the little tattere 

handkerchief, that I had saved at the peril of my 
fife, “sould tearful eyes with it. Kaint- 


wo my 
d still! But what shallIdo? Ilove her, Per- 


“heart from living and dying full of her! 


But a jeering demon w pe a in my ear, that 
accor to the foresight human wisdom, Mar- 
guerite would find more peace and real happiness in 


si 
suffering and to petrify the heart is all a 
ety ik otde pe all that is neces 


nappy, 


and 8 work. 

dead, on to the living. 

the side of yieer and dail 

have not the childishness to pretend to ime there 
a commanded! It is the 

immortal of the soul. It is necessary that this 


ar hap ne 


J ing, who 
erstands all the bagi 3 Pe Bosse pan all the 

and who shares these noble 
torments with a sympathetic heart and a kindred 


mind. : 

Moreover, the poor child will not ‘have even this 
boasted peace. That the union of two cold hearts 
and ine eh never but pesnder He repose of noth- 
ingness. elieve; v no e wit! eath 
cannot be main tained without terrible ehistraint and 
perpetual heart-breaking. 

In the midst cf these grievous troubles, T found no 
relief except near my poor old friend, Mile, de Por- 
hi She was, or feigned to be, ignorant of the 
state of my heart; but in vailed allusions, perhaps 
involun she laid her hand on my bleeding 
wounds with all a woman’s delicacy and . There 
was, besides, in this soul, a living emblem of sacri- 
fice and resignation, and which seemed to float 
above the earth reedom, a calmness, a sweet 
firmness, which ed 


. Alittle 


animated her since the marriage had been decided 
on. She fell at intervals into her former familiar 
attitude of passive indolence and sober reverie. 
Two or three times I surprised her ee ot me 
with an air of aera Ligh a cen 8 ame 

, too, on_ her part, often regarded me. with 
an expression of anxiety and indecision, as if she 
desired and at the same.time dreaded to septpect 
some subject of conversation. e day 
before yesterday I chanced to be alone with her in 
the saloon, Mlle..Helouin having gone to transinit 
Some order, The indifferent conversation in which 
we were bp ceased at once as if by some secret 
accord. “Monsieur,” said . Madame oque in a 
penetrating voice, “‘you choose very unwisely to 
whom to tell your secrets.” 

““My secrets, madame! I cannot understand you. 
No one here except Mile. de Porhoet has ever heard 
from me a breath of my secrets.” 

“ Alas!” she. replied, ‘“‘I wish to believe it—I do 
believe it; but that is not enough!” 

At this moment Mule. Helouin re-entered, and noth- 
ing more was said. 

e next day—that is, yesterday—I set out on 
horseback early in the morning to oversee the fell- 
ing of some timber in the nei borhood. I was re- 
turning toward four o’clock in the direction of the 
chateau, when at a sharp turn of the road, I found 
myself face to face with Mlle. Marguerite. She was 
alone. I bowed, and was about to pass, but she 
yi) a her horse, 

‘“A beautiful autumn day, monsieur,” said she. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, You are going to ride?” 

‘As you see, 1 am using my last moments of in- 
dependence, and even abusing them, for I feel a lit- 
tle troubled by my solitude. But Alain was wanted 
down there—my poor Mervyn is lame. You do not 
wish to replace him by chance?”’ 

“With pleasure. here are you going?” 

““Why—I had the idea of pushing my ride as far 
as the tower of Elven.’’. She pointed with the end 
of her riding-whip to a dark summit which rose 
within sight of the road. ‘I think,” she added, 
“that you have never made this pilgrim e.”" 

“TItistrue. It has often tempted me, but I have 
put it off till now, I hardly know why.” 

“Well! it is easily found; but it is already late, 
and we must make a little haste, if you please.” 

T turned my horse’s head, and we set out at a gal- 


op. 
As we rodeI bape ie to explain to pares this’ un- 
expected whim, which I could not but think abe 
meditated, Iconcluded that time and_ reflection had 
weakened in Mile, Marguerite’s mind the first im- 
pressions made by the calumnies which had been 
ek te into her ear, She had apparently ended by 
oubting Mille. Helouin’s vei ty, and had con- 
trived to offer me, by chance, under a disguised 
fore a kind of reparation which might possibly be 
ue me. 

In the midst of the thoughts that besieged me I 
attached slight importance to the particular end we 
proposes ourselves to in this strange ride. I had often 

eard this tower of Elven spoken of as one of the 
most interesting ruins of the country,and I had 
never. traveled over either of the two roads which 
lead from Rennes, or from Jocelyn, toward the sea, 
without contemplating with an eager eye, that un- 
certain mass which one sees towering upward in the 
middle of distant heaths like an enormous stone 
bank; but time and occasion had been wanting to 


me, 

The village of Elven that we traversed, slackening 
our pace a little. EGY9 a Celta representation of a 
town of the Middle Ages. e form of the low, 
dark houses has not ary for five or six cen- 
turies. One thinks himself dreaming, when he sees 
through the large gaps, arched, and without sashes, 
which take the place of windows in the houses, 
these se“ of women with wild eyes, spinning 
from distaffs in the shade, and conversing in low 
brennan in a a lan tn It ae as if all 

ese grayish specters tted r monumen- 
tal ainda to enact some scene of another age, of 
which we were to be the sole living witnesses. The 
little life that was visible in the single street of the 
village bore the same character 0’ are. and 
faithful representation of a vanished world. 
stance beyond Elven we took a cross-road, 
which led us up a barren hill; we saw from its sum- 
mit, although at some distance from us, the 
feudal ruin overlooking a wooded hight ns tone 
of us. The heath where we were, descended 
sharply toward marshy meadows, surrounded with 
thick young woods. We descended the slope 
and were soon in the woods. There we took a nar- 


creases its appearance of fantastic mystery. this 
py de, ed by forests, and with this mass 
foes oe in front of us, it was 
possible not k of amnion castles, where 


sses sleep a h years. 
“Up to time,” E erite, to whom I 
tried fo communicate this Wea ve seen no more 
w 


than what we now see; but if you wish to wake the 
princess, we can enter. As far as I know, there may’ 
be in the neighborhood a shepherd or shepherdess, 
who is furnished a key. Let us fasten our 
horses and seek for them—you for the shepherd.. 
and I for the shepherdess.”’ P 
The horses were accordingly fastened in a little: 
enclosure near the ruin, and we separated for a mo- 
ment to search around the.castle. But we had the: 
vexation to meet neither shepherd nor preg Sona pa 
Our desire to see the interior naturally increased 
with all the force of attraction which, forbidden 
fruit has for us, and we crossed a bridge thrown 
over the moat at a venture. To our great satisfac- 
tion, the massive door of the donjon was not shut:, 
we needed only to push it open in order to enter a. 
corner, dark and encumbered with rubbish, which 
was probably the place for the body-guard in former: 
times; from thence we passed into a vast circular 
hall, the chimne -piece of which still showed, on its. 
coat of arms, the besants of the crusade; a 
open window traversed by the symbolic cross, plain- 
ly cut in the stone, lighted distinctly the lower part. 
of this room, while the eyes failed to pierce the un- 
certain shadows of the lofty, broken roof. At the 
sound of our steps ‘an invisible flock of birds flew 
out from the darkness, shaking down upon us the: 
dust of centuries. 

On mounting up the granite steps, ranged one: 
above the other round the hall, into the embrasure: 
of the window, we could overlook the deep moat. 
and the ruined parts of the fortress; but we had no-- 
ticed on our entrance a ier of steps cut in the- 
thick wall, and we felt a childish impatience to push 
our diseoveries further. We, therefore, undertook 
to ascend this rude staircase; I led the way and 
Mile. Marguerite followed bravely, holding up her 
long skirts as well as she could. From the top of 
the flat roof the view was vast and delicious. The 
soft tints of twilight were creeping over the ocean 
of half-golden autumn foliage, the dark marshes, 
and the green mossy ground near us, and the dis- 

| tant ranges of hills mingling with and crossing each 
other. As we gazed down upon this melancholy 
landscape, infinite in extent, we felt the peace of 
solitude, the silence of evening, the sadness of the: 
past descend into our hearts. 

This charm was increased, for meat least, by the 
presence of a beloved being; all who have loved 
will comprehend this. This hour even of mutual. 
contemplation and emotion, of pure and profound 
enjoyment, was, without doubt, the last that would 
be given me to pass near her and with her, and I 
clung to it with a sad earnestness. For Marguerite. 
I know not what passed within her; she was seate 
on the ledge of the parapet, gazing silently at the: 
ein a heard only the sound of her quickened 

rea) 

I do not know how long we remained thus. Wher 
the mists spread over the low meadows, and the far- 
off hills became indistinct in the increasing dark— 
ness, Marguerite rose. ‘“‘Let us go," said she, in a. 
low voice, as if the curtain bad fallen on some 
regretted pageant; “it is finished!” Then she: 
began to descend the staircase and I followed her, 

en we attempted to leave the castle, to our 
prent paee we sg wie woos. closed, AEDES T 

e young keeper, orant of our presence, ha 
turned the key while we were on the roof, r first. 
impression was that of gayety. It was iia an 
enchanted castle! I made vigorous efforts to break 
the enchantment; but the enormous bolt of the old. 
lock was pee fastened in the granite, and I was 

y 


compelled to e up the attempt to unfastenit, I 
then attacked the door nya e tanbat¥o hinitieke 


and the oak at band ith iron, e 
my strength. oor three pieces of stone: 
that I found am the rubbish and threw 


re- 


‘SS. 
or-- 
discover no place of 8S except. the as 
solid as the wall to us, ani the great wiidgw, thirty 


old castle.. Some rays f 
penetrated the window, and_ fell. upon Sto 
steps beneath it. Mlle. Marguerite who had 
Pee ib lost all appearance of sprightliness, ceased 
to. reply. to the contacthines, reasonable or otherwise, 
with which I endeavored to dispel cA She. 
sat in the shadow of the window, silent and im-- 
Fro etee’ nate le: wriatawe oat spares ce 
the step neares e ow, at. sen 
forth aye of distress; but in truth the more uncer- 


tain the success of my efforts became, the. more an 
irresistible feeling oF er ane seized upon me. I 
saw su 


e endless and’ most’ im- 
Icved! For long bours. 


tectio: 
right, 
fears , her confiden sleep; I said to my- 
self a ts fortunate mentee it ‘aid not give me 
— dear girl, would at least to 
esteem, 
As I abandoned ne hi with all the 
DE n was pethe secret ecstasy, some re 
denly ro ords, Ereaaed to 
I tone of affected traauatte?  Mrmeton ket 


P) 


de Cham , have there been many cowards in 
TEC BAe le esi 
rose, upon m me sea 
turning & peupetied look tn thé ditection where 1 save 
the vague outline of the young girl. Oneidea alone 
occurred to me, a terrible idea, that fear and anxiety 
had affected her brain—that she was becoming 


crazy. 
— Mavaeltts 1” I cried, without kno even 
bie" 3 spoke. This word completed her irritation, 
ou is 
..: God! How odious he is! What a coward! 
*oh 


repeat it, what a coward!” 

e truth began to dawn upon me. I descended 
one CA the steps. ‘“ Well, what is the matter?” said 
I, coldly. 

“It is you,” she replied with vehemence, “you 
who have bribed this man—or this child—to im- 
prison’ us in this tower. To-morrow I shall 

lost — dishonored in public opinion and [ 
‘can belong only to you—such is your calculation, is 
it not? But this plan, I assure you, will not succeed 
better than the others. You know me very imper- 
fectly if you think I shall not prefer dishonor, a 
convent, death—all to the disgrace of uniting my 
hand te life, to yours. And when this infamous 
ruse h succeeded, when I had had the weakness— 
as certainly I shall not haye—to give you my person, 
and what is of more importance to you, my fortune 
—in return for this beautiful stroke o policy. 
What kind of a man are you? to wish for wealth, 
and a wife, acquired at such a price as this? Ah, 
thank me still, monsieur, for not yielding to your 
wishes; they are impudent, believe me, for if ever 
shame and public derision shall drive me into your 
arms, I should have so much contempt for you that 
Ishould break your heart! Yes, were it as hard, 
sae as stone, I would draw tears of blood from 
“Mademoiselle,” said I, with all the calmness I 
could assume, “I beg you to recover yourself, your 
reason. I assure you, upon my honor, that you in- 
sult me. Will you please to reflect? Your suspi- 
cions have no probable foundation. I could not 
have possibly arranged the base treachery of which 
you accuse me, and how have I given you the right 
to believe me capable of it?” . 

“AD that I know of you ay me this right,’’ cried 
She cuttin, the air with her riding-whip. ‘I will 
tell you for once what has been in my soul fora 
loug time, You came to our house under a bor- 
rowed name and character, We were happy, we 
were tranquil, my mother and I. You have brought 
us trouble, disorder, anxiety, to which we were be- 
fore strangers. In order to attain your end, to re- 
pair the loss of your fortune, you have usurped our 
confidence—you have been reckless of our repose— 
you have played with our purest, truest, most sa- 
cred Nigga oe You have broken our hearts, with- 
out pity. at is what you have done—or wished 
‘to do—it matters little which. Iam very weary of 
itall,I assure you. And when, at this hour, you 
come and pledge me your horior as a gentleman, 
Bh hg right not to believe it—and I do not be- 

eve 

I was beside myself; I seized both her hands ina 

10 of vehemence, which controlled her! 
= erite, my r child, listen! I love you, it 
id love more ardent, more disin- 
terested, more holy, enter into the heartof man, But 


But 
ours; I leave it with you. As tu my honor, I 
tit is untouched. And soon I will force 
eit. And upon this honor, I swear 
ou, that, if I die, you weep for me; that, 
live, never, adored as you are—were you on 
before me—never will I marry “ss 

as I,or I as rich pot ro 


are as 
‘Aaavow : agk God for miracles, it is time 
a ipushed her away ridge the ears uf phe win- 
‘ upon the upper step; I had con- 
cevbda dempersie b 


’ ! and I executed it with the 
Peers of actual madness, I have before 
said, tops 

reached 


if 
‘our 


of the beeches and oaks, growing in 
the level of the window. ith 
drew toward me 


pg Moe I seized 


maso’ of the tower, and I ered such 

pain in it that I fainted. I was ae uae | Dy 

"s frightened voice: *‘ Maximilian! < 

milian! For pity’s sake! Im the name of the good 

be ed ag ponte wie oe ain f the window, in 
Ww Ce) ts) Ww, 

, f h heFhead bare, her hair dis- 


wit 
ing the arm of the cross, 
upon the ground be- 


“Fear nothing,” said I to her. “Iam not hurt. 
bg nt an hour or two. Give me time to go 
to ateau; it is the surest. Be certain that I 
will keep your secret, that I will save your honor as 
Pei aun of panacea and went to 

out of the m : wen 
3 BBG Gut of the moet raided nit eh te 
CT eee ein HEE ae te HUGH coat 
f $ ie e moon, I e 
f ny way back, and an hour laterT reached the 
chateau. I was told Doctor Desmarests was in the 
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bonny I went - at pri Brn found there some 
ozen whose countenances wore an expres- 
sion of aaeieey and alarm. 

“Doctor,” said I, gayly, on entering, ‘‘my horse 
took fright at his own shadow, and threw me on the 
road, om Tam afraid my left arm is sprained. Will 

ou see?’ 
z ‘‘How, sprained!” said M. Desmarests, after un- 
fastening t © handkerchief. “Your arm is broken, 


r boy. 
Wa taihe Laroque gave a little ery, and ap- 
hg og me. ‘ is then a night of misfortune,” 
said she 


I ware surprise. ‘What else has happened?” I 
cried. 

“Mon Dieu! I fearsome accident has happened 
to my daughter. She went out on horseback at 
three o'clock, and it is now eight, and she has not 
yet returned.” 

“Mademoiselle M erite? Why I saw her—” 

“How? Where? At what time? Forgive me, 
monsieur; it is the egotism of a mother.” ; 

“T saw her about five o’clock on the road. We met. 
Pps ond me she thought of riding as far as the tower 
° ven,” 

““The tower of Elven! She must be lost in the 
woods. We ought to go there promptly. Let or- 
ders be given.” 

M. de Beyallan at once ordered horses to be 
brought out. I affected a wish to join the 
cavalcade, but Madame e and the doctor 
positively prohibited it, and I allowed myself to 
easily persuaded to seek my bed, of which, in truth, 
I felt great need. 

Doctor Desmarests, after having mac a first 
dressing ag injured arm, took a seat in the car- 
riage with Madame Laroque, who went to the vil- 
lage of Elven, to wait there the result of the dili- 
gent search that M. de Bevallan would direct in the 
neighborhood of the tower. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Alain came to an- 
nouncé to me that Mile. Marguerite was found. He 
recounted the history of her imprisonment, without 
omitting any details, save, be it understood, those 
which the young girl and I would alone know. The 
account of the adventure was soon confirmed by the 
doctor, then by Madame Laroque herself, and I had 
the satisfaction to see that no suspicion of the ex 
act truth entered the mind of any one, 

I have passed the night in repeating, with the 
most fatiguing perseverance, and with the oddest 
complications of fever and dreams, my dangerous 
leap from the old tower window. I cannot become 
accustomed to it. At each instant the sensation of 
aver Nak space rises to my throat, and I awake 
breathless. At length the day dawned, and I be- 
came calmer. At eight o’clock Mlle. de Porhoet 
came and installed herself by my bedside, her knit- 
ting in her hand She has done the honors of my 
room to the visitors, who have succeeded each other 
all the day. Madame Laroque came first after my 
old friend. As she held with a long pressure the 
hand I had extended to her, I saw two large tears 
roll down her cheeks. Has she then been taken into 
her daughter’s confidence? 

Mile. de Porhoet has informed me that M. La- 
roque has kept his bed since yesterday. He has 
had a slight attack of paralysis. To-day he cannot 
speak, and his state causes great anxiety. It has 
been decided to hasten the marriage. M. Laubepin 
has been sent for from Paris; he is expected to- 
morrow, and the marriage contract will signed 
the day following, under his supervision. ; 

Ihave sat up some hours this evening, but if [am 
to believe M. Desmarests, I am wrong to write with 
my fever, and I am a great blockhead, 


October 3, 


Tr really seems as if some malign power took the 
trouble to devise the most singular and the cruelest 
temptations and to offer them by turns to my con- 
science and my heart! M. Lasbenin not having 
arrived this mi ' ame © asked 
for some information which shen 
determine upon the peers of the contract which, 

to-morrow. AsI am 


ger, I beg; 
titles and private papers which were in the posses- 
sion of her father-in-law, and which were indispens- 
able to me in order to solve the difficulties that had 
been pointed out, 

They soon brought me two or three drawers filled 
with them that had been secretly taken out of M. 
t ue’s cabinet while the old man was asleep, for 

e 
private papers. In the first which 


always shown very ous of his 

petiti f famil ys = Dire 

re ion of my own fai name my eye, 

and ap torr mariosty. with irresistible force, 
This is the literal text of the paper: 

“10 M¥ CHILDREN. 

“The name that I bequeath to you and that [have 

honored, is not EA ‘ather’s name was 

was manager of a plantation of con- 


to France, of Saint-Lucie, owned by a wealthy an 
y; 
1 


793, and I, 

ited, although uite the confidence the: 
had placed tn him” ‘Toward the close of that sad 
year, the French Antilles were taken by the ish, 
or were delivered up to them by the insurgent. colo- 


nists. The uis de Champcey d’Hauterive 
gs hf te), whom the orders of the Conven- 
tion had not then attainted, commanded at that 
time the frigate Thetis, which had cruised in these 
waters for three years. ; 

pe large num of French colonists scattered 
through the Antilles had acquired large fortunes 
e 


ue to send ante 


with the loss of which they were now daily threat- 
ened. They contrived, with the aid of Commandant 
Champcey, to organize a flotilla of light tranrports, 
to which they transferred all their movable prop- 


ho 
footed Pas, guns of the Thetis. I had lon 


pera ig Po! 
™ ed since my father’s death, at an as in 
view of the impend ubles. On the night of the 
14th of November, , L secretly quitted Saint- 
i already occupied by the enemy, alone in a 
boat from Cape Mome-au-Sable. Icarried with me 
the sum for which I had sold the plantation, in 
English bank notes and eas. M. de Champcey. 

thanks to the minute knowledge he had gained o 

these coasts, had been able to elude the English 
cruisers, and had taken refuge in the difficult and 
obscure channel of the Gros-Ilet. He had ordered 
me to join him there this very night, and only waited 
my coming on board before issuing from the chan- 
nel with the flotilla under his escort, and heading for 
France, On the way thither, I had the misfortune 
to fallinto the hards of the English. My captors, 
masters in treachery as they are, gave me the 
choice to be shot immediately, or to sell them, by 
means of the million which I had in my possession 

and which they would abandon to me, the secret o: 

the channel where the fiotilla lay. I was young, 
the temptation was tco strong; a half hour later 
the Thetis was sunk, the flot taken, and M. de 
Champcey grievously wounded. A year passed, a 
sleepless year. I became mad, and I resolved to 
revenge myself on the accursed English, for the 
torments which racked me. I went to Guadaloupe, 
I changed my name, and devoting the greater part 
of the Lag of my treason to the purchase of an 
armed brig, 1 fell upon the English. For fifteen 
years, I washed in their blood and my own the 
stain I had made, in an hour of weakness, on 
my country’s flag. Although more than _three- 
fourths of my real fortune bas been acquired in 
aoe battles, its origin is none the less, as 1 haye 
stated. 

“On my return to France, in my old age, I inquired 
into the situation of the Champce 8 diaatertves: 
they were happy and rich. I continued, therefore, 
to hold my peace. May my children forgive me! 
{ could not gain courage to blush befcre them while 
I live; but a death will reveal this secret to them; 
they will use it according to the inspiration of their 
consciences, For myself, I have only one prayer 
to make to them; there will be, sconer or later, a 
final war between France and her opposite neigh- 
bor; we hate each other too much; we must ruin 
them, or they will ruin us! If this war breaks out 
during the lifetime of my children or my grand- 
children, I desire that they shall present to the 
Nba a corvette, armed and equipped, on 
he sole condition that she shall be named the 
Savage, and be commanded by a Breton. At every 
broadside that she sends on the Carthagenian shore 
my bones will shake with pleasure in my grave! 

““RicHARD SavaGe, called . 


” 


The recollections that were roused in my mind, 
on reading this dreadful confession, confirmed its 
correctness. I had heard my father, twenty times, 
relate, with a mixture of pride and sorrow, the in- 
cident in my. grandfather’s life which was here 

oken of. Only it was believed in my family that 
Richard Savage was the victim, at peed the actor, 
in the treason which had betrayed the commander 
of the Thetis. 

I now understood all that had struck me as singu- 
lar in the old sailor, and in particular his timid bear- 
ing toward me, My father had always told me that 
I was the living portrait of my grandfather, 

uis Jacques: and without doubt some mer- 
ing of this resemblance penetrated occasi his 
clouded brain, and even reached the unquiet con- 
science of the poor old’ man, _ 

Hardly was I master of this secret, when I fell 
into a terrible quandary. I could not feel animosity 
against this man, whose temporary loss of moral 
strength had been expiated by a 1 life of repent- 
ance, and by a passionate despair and hatred which 
was not bebesy. ph iat I could not recog- 
nize, without a kind of admiration, the savage t 
which still animated these Ines, written by a - 
ble but heroic hand. 

t w ht 1 do with this terrible secret? 
which 


of ces revealed it to strict pre 
bity demanded. perhaps, that I should leave to 
rene, in its own Bood time, the hands for which it 


was intended: out in waiting for this moment, that 
which was nreparable would have taken place—and 
I should allow it when could prevent it by a single 
word! And these r women themselves, when 
the day gua for e. fatal truth to <a sc 

lush, wo are my Sorrow, seqpei: 
They would be the Rese to ery to me, “Ah! you 


knew it why did you not speak?” 
Well, no! neither to-day, nor to-morrow, nor ever, 
if can help it, shall those noble faces blush with 
ame, I will not purchase my ba ss at the 
rice of their bh mn. This secret, known only 
me, which this old man, henceforth mute forever, 
cannot —this secret exists no longer—the 

have devoured it! 


I had considered it well. I know what T have 
dared todo, Itwas a will—a ent—and I have 
destroyed it! Moreover, it would not have benefited 
me alone. My sister, who is confided to my care, 
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ES nie 


would have gained a fortune through it—and, with- 
out her consent, I have thrust her back into poverty 
with ay own hand, I know all that. Buttwo pure, 
elevated, proud souls will not be crushed and blight: 
ed by the weight of a crime which was foreign to 
them. There is here a principle of equity which 
seemed to me superior to all literal justice. If I 
have committed a crime, in my turn I will answer 
for it! But thisinward struggle has wearied me. I 
can write no longer. 


: October 4. 

M. Lavserin arrived at length this evening. He 
came for a moment only, to sgrek tome. He was 
abstracted, abrupt and dissatisfied. He spoke to me 
very briefly of the proposed m : ‘A very hap- 

_ py operation,”’ said he; ‘a praiseworthy union in all 
Q , where nature and society both find the 
anties that they have a right to demand on such an 
m.. Upon which, young man, 1 wish you a 
good-night, and I will go and clear the ticklish 
grounds of the preliminary articles, in order that the 
car of this interesting Hymen may reach its destina- 
tion without jolting. 

The contract is to be signed at one o'clock to-day, 
in the saloon in the presence of friends, and the cus- 
tomary attendants. I cannot be present at the cer- 
emony, and I bless my injury, which has saved me 
from enduring this torture. 

I was writing to my little Helen, to whom I shall 
endeavor for the future to devote all my thoughts, 
when M. Laubepin and Mile. de Porhoet entered my 
room., M. Laubepin had not failed to appreciate the 
many virtues of my venerable friend during his 
frequent visits to Laroque, and a warm, respectful 
attachment .has existed for a long time between 
these two old people. After an interminable ex- 


change of ceremonies, salutations and bows, they 
took the seats I had prepared for them, and began 
eat beatitude. 


to look at me with an air of 

‘* Well,” said I, ‘is it ended?” 

**Tt is ended!” they replied, in concert. 

** Has everything gone on well?” 

“*' Very well,” said Mlle. de Porhoet. 

‘*Excellently,’’ added M. Laubepin. Then, after a 
pause, ‘* That Bevallan is gone to the devil!” 

_ “And oun Helouin is on the same road,” added 
Mile. de Porhoet. 

TI uttered an exclamation of surprise: ‘‘Good God, 
what does all this mean?’’ 

‘*My friend,” said M. Laubepin, “ the 
union _ eenme all the advan 
would have secured, undoubtedly, the mutual happi- 
ness of the parties, if marriage were a purely com- 
mercial association; but it is not so. 


roposed 


ceived from the first that the ema in question 
had the inconvenience not to exact 


ntleman, if you please,” interrupted Mlle. 
de Porhoet, in a stern voice. 

“Gentleman,” returned M. Laubepin, accepting 
the amendment; ‘“‘ but it is a kind of gentleman 
which does not please me.” ’ 

“Neither does it please me,” said Mile. de Por- 
hoet. ‘He was one of the buffoons of his ies, 
and led those mannerless ms t we 
saw in the last century, issue from the English 
stables, under the ment of the Duc de 

, a3 & prelude to the revolution.” 

“Qh! If they had done nothing but act as a pre- 

Jude to the revolution, one could forgive them,” said 


M. Laubepin. 

“T ask a thousand pardons, my dear sir; but 
speak for yourself. Besides, there is no need of dis- 
cussing that; will you continue?” 

““Therefore,”’ resumed M, Laubepin, ‘seeing that 
allwere going to these n as to a funeral, I. 
for some means, both honorable and legal, 
not to faith with M. de Bevallan, but to 
— him to Pfr omg —— we 
was the more wable, because, in 
de B ll ? » 


L my M. 

en advantage of the inexperi- 

ence of my fi e e, and the soft- 

ness of my confrere Sage, Rennes, nerdee co pecure 

himself moat erests. out depart- 
ing from the of the articles on, 

their spirit. How- 


ever, honor cS) imposed bounds 
I could not break, The contract, in spite of all I 


yocable instrument, before an imposing audience.” 

“Tor ri By ppg V gieel , I had 
not a blood in my veins, | part gave 
#0 fine a portion to the enemy, that I gave up all for 


‘Without doubt, mademoiselle; but, as we say, 
the venom is in the tail, in cauda venenum. It was 
Peek: my friend, to see the faces of M. de Beval- 
lan and hat of my colleague from Rennes, who was 
proses, when I abruptly unmasked my batteries. 

hey looked at each other in silence at first, then 


they red together, and finally they rose, and 
ap ‘the table before which I was seated, 
sked, in a low voice, for explanations. 
peak alou 


d, if you please, gentlemen,’ said I 


s desirable, and it, 


o 


to them, ‘ mere is no need of mystery here. What 


do you wish?’ ° 

‘The spectators began to attend to the conversa- 
tion. M. de Bevallan, without raising his voice, in- 
sinuated that this contract was a suspicious work, 

°° ew icious work!’ I replied, in as loud a voice 
- i rat do you eye by that? Is it 

ame ue. nests me, or against my 
ae nore present, tha you direct this strange 
on 

er Chut! silence! no noise!’ said the notary from 
Rennes, in a prudent tone; ‘but, see; it was agreed 
from the first that the marriage settlement should 
be dispensed with—’ 

““The marriage settlement, sir? And where did 
you find any question of a marriage settlement?’ 

““* Come, brother, you know very well that you 
restore the marriage settlement by a subterfuge.’ 

““*Subterfuge, brother! Permit me, as your 
senior, to advise you to erase that word from your 
vocabulary.’ . 

“ «But, really,’ muttered M. de Bevallan, ‘my 
hands are tied on all sides; I am treated like a little 


‘* How, monsieur? What are we doing here ac- 
cording to you? Is this a contract ora will? You 
forget that Madame Laroque is living, that her fa- 
ther-in-law is living, that you are marrying, not in- 
heriting—not yet, at least, monsieur; have a little 
patience; what the deuce—’ 

‘That is 


“At these words Mile. Marguerite rose. 
enough,’ said she. ‘Monsieur Laubepin, throw the 
contract into the fire. Mother, return the gentleman 
his presents.’ Then she left the room with the ste 
of an insulted queen. Madame Laroque follow 
her. At the same monent I threw the contract into 
the fireplace. . 

‘** Monsieur,’ said M. de Bevallan to me, in a 
threatening tone, ‘ there is some maneuver here, of 
which I will learn the secret.’ 

‘**T will tell it to you,’ I replied tohim. ‘A you 
peraan who has a just pride in herself, had conceiv: 

he fear that your wooing was addressed solely to 
her fortune; she no longer doubts it. I have the 
honor to wish you a good-day.’ 

“From him I went to find the two ladies, who, on 
my faith threw their arms around my neck. A quar- 
ter of an hour afterward M. de Bevallan quitted the 
chateau with my colleague from Rennes. His de- 
parture and his disgrace had the inevitable result of 
unloosing the tongues of the domestics, and his im- 
prem intrigue with Mile. Helouin was soon known. 

he young woman, suspected for some time past in 
other respects, asked for her dismissal, and it was 
not refused her, It is needless to add that the 
ladies will secure her a comfortable support. Well, 
my lad, what do you say to all this? you suf- 
fering more? You are as pale as a dead man.”’ 

The truth is, that this unlooked-for news had given 
rise to such a crowd of happy and painful f gs 
that I nearly fainted. 

M. Laubepin, who was to set out on his return the 
next morning at sunrise, came this evening to say 
good-by. tera few embarrassed words between 
us, he said: “‘ There, my dear child, I am not going 
to question you as to what has taken place here; but 
if, by chance, you need a confidant and a counsel- 
or, aad ned preference.”’ 

t co not unbosom myself to a more trusty 
friend. I gave the worthy old man a detailed ac- 
count of all the circumstances affe my relations 
with Mile. Marguerite since my arrival at the cha- 
teau. I even read him some es of this journal in 
order to show him more P. the state of those 
relatious and the state of my fe i finally, 
the secret that I had discovered the preceding day 
pegs the papers of M. Laroque; I concealed noth- 


ou 
tell you, sufficient p of y 


our edness; 
it was quite superfluous to add to this honorable 
proceeding the solemn oath never to marry this 


poor child, except in contingencies which we can- 


not possibly hope for. I pride on a 
man of resources, but I own Iam incapable of giv- 
ou two hundred thousand francs a year or o 
them away from Mile. ial 
“Well, sir, give me your counsel, I have more 
confidence in you than 


e@xcess.. .. Will you tell me to forget the un- 
wise but solemn oath which, at moment, 
alone separates me, I believe, from the ha; 
you have dreamed of for your adopted son?” 

M. Laubepin rose and paced the room for some 
minutes, with his thick eyebrows drawn down over 


; then sto , and seizing my hand, 
man,” said he, ‘‘it is true I love you as my 
; but, were your heart to break and mine 


i vipat: te 
with. yours, I cannot Sine. is iy pele eanes i 


| Such is my 10) 
-mine. I will leave here to-morrow 


Bas” race ; 
We a , 
9, nz ao remain here a little while longer. 
I do not believe in miracles, but I believe in Gurl, 
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| and eares to devolve upon 


who rarely suffers us to perish through our virtues. 
Give Providence a little time. I know that what I 
ask will require great resolution, but I claim it 
formally of your friendship. If, in a month, you do 
pot recei ive any news from me—well, you shall 
leave.’ 

He embrace. me, and left me with a peaceful 
conscience but a desolate heart. 


' October 12. 
Tr is now two days since I left my retreat_and 
went to the chateau. I had not seen Mile. Mar- 
guerite since the moment of our separation in the 
tower of Elven. She was alone in the saloon when I 
entered there; on recognizing me she made an in- 
voluntary movement as if to withdraw; then she re- 
mained immovable, her face becoming crimson. 
This was contagious, forI felt myself flush to the 
very roots of my hair. 

“How do you do, monsieur?” said she, holding 
out her hand, and pronouncing these simple words 
in a voice so soft, so humble—alas! so tender—that 
IT could hardly restrain myself from kneeling before 
her. But L replied in a tone of cold politeness. She 
looked sadly at me, then cast down her large eyes 
and resumed her work. 

At that moment her mother sent for her to come 
to her grandfather, whose state become very 
alarming. _He lost his voice and all powerof mo- 
tion several days previous, the paralysis having at- 
tacked his whole y; the last glimmerings of in- 
tellectual life were also extinguished; sensibility 
alone contended with disease. No one could doubt 
that the old man drew- near his end; but his ener- 
getic heart had so strong a hold on life, that the 
struggle promised to be a long and obstinate one. 
From the firstappearance of danger, however, Mad- 
ame Laroque and her daughter had been lavish of 
their strength, watching beside him day and night 
with passionate abnegation and earnest devotion 
which are the special virtue and glory of their sex. 
But they succumbed to fereae and fever on the 
night before last; we offered, M. Desmarests and I, 
to supply their places beside M. Laroque during 
the night. They consented to take a few hours’ re- 

Ose. 

The doctor, very tired himself, soon announced to 
me that he was going to lie down in the adjoining 
room. ‘‘Iam of no use here,” said he; “the mat- 
ter is decided. You see he suffers no longer, the 
ead old man! He isin a state of lethargy which 

as nothing disagreeable in it; he will awake ay 
to die. Therefore Ae can be easy. If you remar 
any change, you will call me; but I do not think this 
will be before to-murrow. the meantime I am 
dead with sleep!” and yawning aloud, he left the 
room. His language, his hearing in the presence 
of a dying man, shocked me, e was an excellent 
man, however; but in order to render to death the 
respect which is due, it is necessary to believe in 


.an immortal principle which it sets free, not to see 


merely the brute matter which it dissolves. 

Left alone in the sick-room, I seated myself near . 
the foot of the bed, the curtains of which had been 
raised, and tried to read by the light of a lamp that 
stood near me on a little table. e book fell from 
my hands: I could think only of the ae combi- 
nation of events which gave to this old man the 
grandson of his victim, as a witness and protector 


of his last sleep, Then, in the midst of the ound 
quiet cf the hour and _ the piece, I conjured up the 
scenes of tumult and violence, of w this life, 


now about to close, had been so full. I for 
some impression of them on the face of the 
sufferer, but [ saw there only the heaviness and 
premature mypaes of death. Lapproached his pillow 
at intervals, to assure myself that the vital ith 
still moved in his sinking breast. 

At toward the middle of the night, an irre- 
sistible torpor seized me, and I fell asleep, my fore- 
h lean on my hand. I was sud awak- 
ened. by some mournful sound; I raised my eyes, 
and I felt a shivering in the very marrow of my 
bones. The old man was half-risen in his bed, and 


voice, the 
suspended the 


‘Monsieur le Marquis, forgive me!”’ 
I tried to rise, I tried to speak, but in vain. I sat 
in my chair like one petrified. 
After a silence, during which the eyes of the dy- 
had not ceased to plead to me, he again 
Spo 


8: 
‘Monsieur le Marquis, deign to f 
I found pee at last to to hi As I ap- 
roached, he shrunk backw as if to escape some 
dreadful Casoaguny I raised one hand and lowering it 
ore eyes, which were distended | 
ald with aid to him: - 


ive me!"’ 


Go isbtetn tieegive pon. 
“Go in peace, u.’” 

I had not finished spea these words, w his 
withered face became illuminated with a flash of 


joy and youth, and a tear flowed from each sunken 


eye. He extended one hand toward me, but sud- 
iy clenched it, waving it threate’ in the 
air; on Ee areas roll as if a ball had sent 
to his heart—“"The English,” he murmured, and fell 
back upon the ,,an inert mass, He was dead. 

Tealled aloud quickly; attendants came running 


in. He was soon surrounded rayers and pious 
tears, I withdrew, deeply a ea by this extraor- 
dinary scene, which would forever remain a secret 
between myself and the dead. 

"his sad family event had caused numerous duties 
2, which have justified 
mimy own eyes my prolonged stay at the chateau. 
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It is impossible to conjecture what could have been 
M. Laubepin’s motives in counseling me to defer 
departure. What canhe hope from this delay? It 
seems to me that he yielded in this case to a feeling 
of vague superstition per agers to which a mind 
tempered like his should never have: bowed, and 
which I was wrong myself in submitting to. Did‘he 
not understand that he was imposing on me a part 
entirely wanting in openness and dignity, besides 
the increase of useless suffering? Could not one 
justly reproach me now with trifling with sacred 
eelings? My first interview with é. Marguerite 
had sufficed to reveal to me all the severity of the 
test I am condemned to, but the death of M, ue 
has given a little naturalness to my relations with 
her, and propriety to my continued stay. ' 


RENNES, October 2%, 

Tue last word is ee God! How stron 

wae this tie! How it has rent my heart to bre 
i 

Last night at nine o’clock I was surprised as I sat 
at a Ce window to see a faint light approachi 
my dwelling through the dark alleys of the par 
and from a different direction to that used by the 
servants at the chateau. An instant afterward 
some one knocked at my door, and Mile. de Porhoet 
entered breathless. ‘Cousin,’ said she, “I have 
business with you.” 

T looked in her face. 
tune?” 

“No, it is not exactly that. You shall judge of it 
you . Sit down, my dear child, you have spent 
two or three evenings at the chateau in the course 
of this week: have fo Say observed anything aew or 
singular in the bearing of the ladies?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Have you not, at least, remarked in their faces 
an expression of unusual serenity?” 

“Perhaps so, yes. Aside from the melancholy 
of their recent affliction, they have seemed to me 
calmer and even happier than formerly.’’ 

“Without doubt. You would have been struck 
by other peculiarities if you had, like me, lived for 
fifteen years in their daily intimacy. Thus I have 
lately often surprised some sign of secret intelli- 
gence of mysterious complicity between them. 

sides, their habits are oar a changed. 
Madame Laroque has put aside ber brasero, her 
easy-chair with its turret, and her innocent Creole 
fancies; she rises at fabulous hours, and seats her- 
self with Marguerite, at their work-table. They 
have both become passionately fond of embroidery, 
and have inquired how much money & woman can 
earn daily at this kind of work. short, it has 
been’an enigma to whichI have striven to discover 
the clew. This has just been disclosed to me, and 
without intruding upon your secrets, I have thought 
it right to communicate it to you without delay.’ 

On my pag ae Si of the entire confidence I 
would gladly repose in her, Mile. de Porhoet con- 
tinued in her sweet, firm style: ‘‘Madame Aubry 
came secretly to see me this evening; she began by 
throwing her two covetous arms around my neck, 
which roy displeased me; then with a thousand 
jeremiads that I will spare you, she begged me to 
7 her cousins, who were on the brink of ruin. 
Ye is what she has learned by listening at the 

doors according to her delicate custom; these ladies 
are soliciting at this moment the authorization of 


‘Is there some new misfor- 


ish 
yone duty is to thwart this design at any 
te: 


t ending in the world, but you are bound in 
this peg ge by a promise which, b: dent as 
it was, p.. 


. 


ve, When you are gone it will be easier for me 
to bring these children back to reason.” 
Well! I am ready; I will set out this very 


night. ‘ 
ethat is right,’’ she replied. ‘In giving PhS this 
’ adviee, [have myself obeyed a very harsh law of 
honor. You charm the last hours of solitude; you 
have restored the illusions of the sweetest attach- 
ments of life, which Thad lost for many years... In 
sending you away I make my last sacrifice, and it is 
very great.” She rose and looked at me a moment, 
without speaking. ‘‘One does not embrace young 
men at my , she resumed with a sad 's 4 
“‘one blesses m, Adieu, dear child, may the 
good God help you!” I kissed her trembling hands, 
and she left me. i 
I hastily made my preparations for departure 
then I wrote a few lines to Madame Laroque. | I 
her to abandon a determination, the con- 
sequences and extent of which she could not mea- 
sure, and to which I was firmly determined, for my 
eae aa? in no way an accessory. I gave her my 
word—and she peas sity nebeae Se Pe og ; 
would never acce ppiness at the price o 
her ruin. In eonchasion: in order the better to di- 
vert her from her foolish design, I e of 
amen atin future where I ad to see 
glimpses of fo’ ; 
At ht, when all were asleep, I fare- 
well, 5 paididl farewell, to my retreat, be ths old 


OMANCE OF A POOR. YOUNG MAN. 


tower, where I have suffered and loved so deeply! 


and I crept into the chateau, by a private soni ; 


the key of which had _ been confided to me. 
stealthily crossed the galleries, now empty and re- 
pe ite like a criminal guiding myself as well as I 
could in he darkness; at length I reached the saloon 
where I had seen Marguerite for the first time. She 
and her mother could hardly have quitted it ‘an 
hour before; their recent yaar was betrayed by 
a soft sweet perfume that intoxicated me. Isought 
for and found her basket, in which her hand had 
just repla¢ed her newly begun ro ome Alas! 
my poor heart: I fell on my knees by her chair, and 
there, with my forehead throbbing against the cold 
marble of the table, I sobbed like an infant! 

Oh! how I have loved her! 

T profited by the remaining hours of night to be 
secretly driven to the little neighboring town, where 
I took this morning the carriage for Rennes. To- 
morrow night I shall be in Paris, Poverty, solitude, 
despair—all that I left there, I shall find them 
again! Last dream of youth, of heaven, farewell! 


Paris. 

THE next morning as I was about going to the 
railroad, a post-chaise entered the courtyard of the 
hotel, and I saw old Alain descend from it. His 
face lighted up when he saw me. ‘ Ah! monsieur, 
how lucky! you arenot gone! Here is a letter for 

ou!” JT recognized the handwriting of M. Lanbepin. 

e told me in two lines that Mlle. de Porhoet was 
seriously ill, and that she asked for me. I took time 
only to change horses, and threw myself into the 
chaise, compelling Alain, with great difficulty, to 
take the seat opposite me, 

T then pressed him with questions, and made him 
repeat the incredible news he brought me. Mlle. de 
Porhoet had received the evening before an official 
pore conveyed to her by M, Laubepin, informing 

er that she was put in full and complete possession 
of the estates of her Spanish relatives. “ And it 
seems,’ added Alain, ‘that she owes it to monsieur, 
who discovered in the pigeon-house some old papers 
which nobody knew of, and which have established 
the old lady’s right and title. I do not know how 
much truth there is in that; but if it be so, the more 
pity said I to myself, that she has got such ideas in 

er bead about a eathedral, and which she will not 
let go of—for, take notice, that she holds to them 
more than ever, monsieur, At first, when the news 
came, she fell stiff on the floor, and it was thought 
she was dead; but an hour afterward she began to 
talk, without end or rest, about her cathedral, of the 
choir and the nave, of the chapter-house, and the 
canons, of the north aisle and the south aisle, so 
that, in order to calm her, an architect and masons 
were sent for, and all the plans of her cursed edifice 
were placed around her on her bed. At length, after 
three hours’ conversation with them, she fell asleep; 
on waking she asked to see monsieur—Monsieur 
Marquis (Alain bowed, shutting his eyes), and I was 
sent after him. Tt seems she wishes to consult mon- 
sieur about the lobby.” , 

This strange event caused me great surprise. But 
with the help of my meniory, and the confused de- 
tails given me by Alain, I arrived at an explanation 
of the matter which su ent information soon 
confirmed, As I have before said, the question of 
the succession of the Spanish branch of the Porhoet 
family had two phases. There was, first, a pro- 
tracted lawsuit between Mile. Porhdet and a noble 
house of Castile, which my old friend lost on its final 
trial; then, a new suit, in which Mile. de Porhoet 
was not involved, between the Spanish heirs and the 
crown, which elaimed that the property in question 
devolved to it by escheatage. During these trans- 
actions, a paper fell into my hands, as I was pur- 
suing my researches in the archives of the Porhoets, 
two months before my departure from the chateau. 


I will copy it literally. , 

“Don Philip, by the grace of God, King’ of Castile, 
Leon and Aragon, of the two Sicilies, Jerusalem, 
Navarre, Grenada, Toledo, Valencia, Galicia, Seville, 
Cordova, Cadiz, Murcia, Jaen, esiras, Gibraltar, 
the Canary Islands, the and Wést Indies, Arch- 
duke of: Austria, Duke of Bareunay of Brabant and 
Milan, Count of ‘Hapsburgh, Flanders, of Tyrol and 
Barcelona, se ede Biscay azid Molina; etc. 

; ¢ é Jean Jocelyn, sieur dé Porhoet- 
Gael, Count of Torres Nuevas, etc., who hast fol- 
lowed me into my dominions, and’ hast served me 
with exemplary se | T promised as a spécial 
favor that, in case of the extinction of thy direct 
and legitimate heirs, the ai of thy house shall 
return, even to the detriment of the rights of the 
hes to the direct and legitimate heirs of the 
= branch of the Porhoets-Gael, so long ‘as it 
shall exist. - 


* I promise this for me and my successors | 76 


t 
And 
po: 
mile Aside fro 
Srigin 
A Coren eaaees, 
of 
e bepin 
hi 
had not hesitated 
sides 
th 


upon my faith and eit word. 
“Given at the Escu the 16th Se eb ae 
i. fa) : 


svernment; I doubted also whetlier it would 
had the will, to make it good 


5 as soon as a supreme 
2 immense property of the 


ge. crown, it nobly restored them to the legitimate 
1) 


It was nine o'clock at night, when I descende} 
from the carriage at the threshold of the humbl¢ 
house where this almost royal fortune had so tardily 
eome, The little servant opened the door. | She wa 
weeping. I heard the ve voice of M. Laubepin 
saying at the head of the’ staircase: “ Itishe!’* 1 
hastened up the stairs. The old: man grasped my 
hand firmly, and led me into Mile. de Porhoet’s 
chamber, without speaking. The doctor and the 
cure of the town stood silently in the shade of the 
window. ‘Madame Laroque was kneeling on a has- 
sock near the bed} her daughter was at the bed’s: 
head, supporting the pillows upon which reposed. 
the head of my poor nd, en the sufferer per- 
‘ceived me, a feeble smile spread over her features, 
now sadly changed; she’ extended one hand, but. 
“with evident pain. 1 took it as I kneeled beside her, 
and I could not restrain my tears. ‘My child!’ 
said she, “my dear child!’ en ‘she looked earn- 
estly at M, Laubepin. The old notary took up from 

the a sheet of paper, and appeared to continue- 
an interrupted reading: ; 

‘*For these reasons, I be Pe by this will, written 
by my own hand, Maximilian Jacques Marie Odiot, 

arquis de Champcey d’Hauterive, noble in heart: 
as well as by birth, general legatee of all my pro- 
perty both in France and in Spain, without reserve. 
or condition. Such is my will. 

‘* JOCELYNDE JEANNE, 
i ‘** Countess de Porhoet-Gaet,”” 

In the excess of my surprise, I rose abruptly, and 
was about to Age when Mile. de Porhoet drawing 
my hand gently back, placed it in Marguerite’s. 
The dear girl started at that sudden contact, and 
laying her blushing face on the pillow, whispered a 
few words into the dying woman's ear. For myself, 
I could not speak; I could only fall on my knees an 
thank God. 

Several minutes eae thus im solemn silence, 
when Marguerite suddenly withdrew her hand from 
mine, and made a sign of alarm. The doctor ap- 

roached hastily; I rose. Mlle. de Porhoet’s head 
had failen backward; her face was radiant with joy,, 
and her eygs turned upward as if fixed on Heaven; 
her lips half py oe and she spoke as if in a dream: 
“Oh, God! Good God! I see it—up there! yes—the 
choir—the golden lamps—the wlndows—the sun, 
shining everywhere! Two angels kneeling before 
the altar—in white robes—their wings move—they 
are living!’ This exclamation was smothered on. 
her lips, on which the smile remained; she shut: ber 
eyes as if falling asleep, then suddenly a look of im- 
mortal youth spread over her face. 

Such a death crowning such a life, was full of in- 
struction tomy soul. I begged them to leave me 
alone with the priest in the chamber. This pious 
watching will not be lost tome IThope. More than 
one forgotten or doubtful truth appeared to me 
with irresistible evidence upon that face stamped 
with a glorious peace. My noble and sainted friend f 
I knew that you had the virtue of self-sacrifice; I 
saw that you had received your reward! 

Some hours after midnight, yielding to fatigue, I 
went to breathe the fresh air for a moment. de- 
scended the staircase in'the dark, and avoiding the 
saloon, where I saw a gh I entéred the garden. 
The night was extremely dark. As I approached the. 
-turret .at the end of the little enclosure, I heard a. 
slight noise under the elm tree; at the same instant: 

an indistinct’: form disengaged itself from the foli- 
‘age. My heart beat violently, my sight grew dim, I 
saw the sky fill with stars,‘ erite!’’ I said, 
“stretching outmy hands; I heard a little cry, then 
-my name murmured softly, then—then I felt her 
lips meet mine} P 

I have given Helen half my fortune; M erite: 
is my wife.. I close these pages forever, I have. 

“nothing more to confide to them, ‘That ¢an be said 
-of ‘men; which has been said of nations: *‘ Happy 
these who have no history!" _ Pn 
ed oie et see END. A 
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